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CLASSICAL STUDY. * 





HIS age has no monopoly of thoughtful and earnest men, 

of broad views and marvellous intuitions. There were think- 

ing people before Cobbett, philosophers before Greeley, and grumblers 
before Carlyle ; and if there is any croaker present who disapproves 
of educational associations, he can find a croaker of nearly three 
thousand years’ croaking to help him to croak, and he can say with 
Hesiod: “ Potter hath envy of potter, and joiner hath envy of joiner.” 
But the clay that we have to mould is of nobler temper, and the cedars 
of Lebanon have no such precious wood as is committed to our joiner’s 
art; and I am confident that the moral consecration of our high calling 
will secure for our meetings that peace and harmony so foreign to the 
rival interests of the busy world. It is this conviction that has given 
me the courage to accept the kind invitation of your committee, and 
that brings me before you to-day to say a few words on a theme well- 
nigh outworn: well-nigh outworn to others— to some of us a subject 
of inexhaustible interest. It is this confidence in the singleness of your 
purpose that emboldens me to plead for classical education, and to 
plead as I could not plead if that plea were a disguised attack, if my 
foothold were but a narrow plank with only room for one. But I know 
that in this assembly there is no danger lest I should seem to disparage 
the labor of others while claiming a field for my own ; and the chief danger 
is rather lest I should appear unnecessarily to magnify an office which is 
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so amply illustrated by so many distinguished representatives before 
me. But in these busy times, in this “ hinge of affairs,” with a moment- 
ous future opening before us, it may be well to repeat the watchwords 
of our warfare, that we may know our position, that we may muster 
our forces for the coming conflict. True, some may think that we 
have no part at ail to play in the great struggle of ideas ; that we are 
the eliminated factors of a problem already solved. If this were so, 
if the study of the ancient languages and literature were nothing but 
an elegant pastime, then we, who have given up our brightest years to 
that study, would be of all men most miserable ; and most of all in 
this crisis of our history. Better at this time, nay, at any time, be the 
ploughman in the furrow, the delver in the mine, than the man who 
turns his brain into a curiosity-shop and his life into a chase after un- 
considered trifles. But if it be not a waste of thought to study God’s 
marvellous dealings with the men of old, and to trace His wonderful 
preparation for the ends of time; if it be not a waste of feeling to 
learn to sympathize with the far-searching intelligences that first pro- 
pounded the problem at which all humanity has ever since been work- 
ing ; if it be not a waste of strength to spend it on an intellectual 
gymnastic that finds an immediate application in every process of 
thought, in every field of endeavor ; if it be not a waste of time to 
breathe an atmosphere of serene beauty, which lights up the brain 
and clears the eye, and reveals, as it were, a new and vivid sense — 
then let us hear no more of “ pedagogues ” and “ gerund-grinders ;” of 
Dominie Sampsons, who live conjugating and die parsing ; of pedants 
in grain, who measure all men by the verb in J/, and all women by 
the verb in O. The humblest teacher that leads his class conscien- 
tiously along the dreary road from fenna to possum is doing a duty, 
and shall not fail of his reward, if he does it with an eye single to the 
glory of Him who gave man the wonderful power of language, and 
joined together fenna and Possum in a wedlock of incalculable im- 
portance. Every department of study is valuable as a means and as 
an end ; and perhaps it may be best for me to say what I have to say 
about the study of the classics in this order, which some may regard 
as the order of relative importance. For some modern theorists are 
prone to regard the means as the end ; to lay more stress on the train- 
ing that is undergone than on the knowledge that is acquired ; and to 
look upon the whole apparatus of education as gymnastic appliances 
for the development of moral thew and intellectual sinew. ‘To them 
mathematics are parallel bars, and the eloquent classics dumb-bells, and 
logic swinging in an acrobatic circle. To them the only good of climb- 
ing Parnassus is to strengthen your mental calves, and the only use of 
sawing the cone into sections is to harden your intellectual biceps and 
triceps. With this view, if exclusive, I am far from being content. It 
has led to much mischief, and will lead to more. It has given rise to 
the pernicious notion that the way of imparting knowledge is every- 
thing, the accuracy of the knowledge itself nothing. The funnel first 
and the funnel last, and the thing for which the funnel was made no- 
where. And, therefore, while I desire to claim for the study of lan- 
guage in general, and for the study of the ancient languages in par- 
ticular, the highest disciplinary value, I think it proper to say in ad- 
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vance that I wish to put the study of the classics, as I have always 
done, on the high ground of an historical necessity. But not to weary 
you by an exordium of disproportionate length, let me briefly state the 
points to which I shall confine my remarks during the time for which 
I crave your indulgence: 
I. The importance of the study of the ancient languages as an in- 

tellectual discipline. 

II. The esthetic necessity of classical study. 

III. Our historical relation to antique life. 

IV. The intrinsic value of antique literature. 


That study is of the greatest disciplinary value that brings into play 
the faculties most needed in the conduct of actual life. This disciplin- 
ary value lies entirely outside of the practical utility of the knowledge 
acquired. It is merely a matter of intellectual development. We do 
not ask whether the farmer will understand agriculture the better for 
reading the Georgics ; whether the physician will be the more skilful 
for studying Hippocrates ; but will the man who has availed himself 
of the advantages of classical training be better fitted for the general 
work of life? Will he be a better grown man? We say, doubtless. 
Doubtless, if we are not to confine ourselves to what the English have 
chosen to consider classical training ; doubtless, if we are not to 
spend the prime of boyhood in glueing together wooden verses, and in 
stowing away in our brains rusty and exploded canons of Dawes and 
Jaws ; doubtless, if our intellectual gymnastics are to be practised in 
the open air, and the bright sunlight of common-sense. Let me men- 
tion some of the disciplinary advantages of the study of the classics ; 
and first, in deference to the mother of the muses, or, according to an 
older and more healthy mythology, the eldest sister of the primitive 
three — first, let me commend the exercise of the memory, which this 
subject imperatively demands. Without practice, memory, the most 
vigorous native intellect, is sure to go wrong, and the more certain the 
greater the vigor. The very material that the mind uses in its combi- 
nations serves to steady it in its work ; and there is nothing more pitiable 
than the vagaries of an intellect that undertakes to build without 
foundation and without superstructure. Voltaire said of Laharpe, that 
he was an oven in which everything got warm and nothing got cooked. 
Think of an oven which is always red-hot, and which has nothing to 
cook, and think of that animate oven mistaking its own crumblings for 
creation. Now, whatever societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children may say, it is, after all, the dead strain that strengthens the 
memory. Method and analysis are well enough to aid the memory in 
retaining what it has once grasped, but in the beginning it is the ex- 
ample that is the main thing and not the rule, and the teacher that 
begins by analysis knows little of his business. He reverses the chem- 
istry of language, which he ought rather to imitate. 

Again, the study of language, and especially of the ancient languages, 
sharpens the discriminative faculty. ‘The coins of the ancient tongues 
which we exchange into money current with our merchants, are note- 
worthy for their bold relief, their clear image and superscription ; and 
even if it were not so, the very act of exchanging or translating re- 
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quires a more scrutinizing attention; so that the boy who learns 
among his earliest lessons to weigh and value words, has made a great 
advance in habits of sober and cautious thought. And this, as I have 
said, is pre-eminently true of the ancient languages; for modern 
tongues have set up a kind of free-and-easy exchange, and, in the gen- 
eral abrasion of language, things that are equal to nothing are re- 
garded as equal to one another. But when you come to study a dead 
language —if I may be pardoned for using an unpardonable expres- 
sion—it is necessary to scan the words more closely ; and in this ex- 
amination, how much prejudice is dissipated, how much truth comes 
to light, how many false coins are nailed to the counter, how many 
lying inscriptions are brought to shame. Surely, the close study of 
words, if nothing else, would teach the young mind that important 
lesson of the ancient poet: “Keep thee sober, and remember to dis- 
trust ; for that is sense.” Another important faculty which is drawn 
out into active exercise by the study of the ancient languages I will 
call, for want of a better term, the faculty of observing relation. In 
modern languages, the sentences hold together by simple adhesion ; 
the words are put side by side, and the voice does the rest. Not so in 
the classic tongues. The voice is not merely in the sentence, it is in 
the words that compose the sentence. The substantive often calls 
from afar to its adjective, the verb to its subject; and to the voice 
the music of the classic sentence is as deafening, as confusing, as the 
voice of many waters. But the ear becomes accustomed to the concert, 
and the mind familiarizes itself with the varying position of the mem- 
bers of the great orchestra, and the enjoyment is higher and more in- 
tense by reason of the effort. The modern sentence is a ballad: the 
ancient sentence a symphony. Unfortunately, the great disciplinary ad- 
vantage presented by this peculiar structure of the classic language is 
too much neglected. Comparatively few men, at least in this country, 
ever attain such a familiarity with the formations and combinations of 
the antique sentences as to follow them with the ear; a familiarity 
which should be possessed by every schoolboy after a few months of 
careful training. But every true scholar does follow them with the 
eye ; and does not this power of rapid and comprehensive survey of 
relations possess some practical moment in the business of life? ‘The 
man who has attained facility in taking in and arranging ideas, no 
matter how fast or in what order, or at what angle they may strike his 
mind, is capable of yet higher things than the immediate comprehen- 
sion of Cicero’s swelling sentences or of Plato’s shifting periods ; for 
he has learned from the ancients not merely the trick of their speech, 
but the perfect balance, the instantaneous readiness, the entire self- 
possession which we recognize in their history and see in their works 
of art. But not only does the study of the ancient languages school 
the mind for the rapid solution of the soluble ; it is also of prime im- 
portance because so many of its problems are insoluble, or only proxi- 
mately soluble. ‘This may seem a paradox to some of my audience. 
But many of you doubtless know that this is claimed as one of the 
great disciplinary advantages of the study of physical science. Life 
is not made up of twos and twos. It may have started that way, but 
it has got into a complication of surds and absurds, which refuse to 
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give a round answer, no matter how you inquire; and that is the 
reason, perhaps, why the German mathematicians — as a learned friend 
tells me — give their students problems with long and complicated re- 
sults ; and it may well be maintained that it is a very wholesome dis- 
cipline, to be brought after long and weary investigation to a horrible 
aggregate of gnarled roots, flourishing their long cues in the face of 
the disgusted cipherer. Sic vita vivitur. Now, in the study of ancient 
languages, you have to balance between probabilities, you have to 
make provisional hypotheses. You can’t call Aristophanes from the 
dead to breathe pungency into Attic salt that has lost its savor. You 
can’t summon Thucydides to tell you how old he was at the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. A®schylus will not unriddle his suppliants. 
Petronius will not give you the key to the personages of Trimalchio’s 
banquet. You must be content to know in part; while the whole 
field of conjecture and contention lies always open before you, an 
ample hunting-ground, a spacious palestra. If I had time, I might 
endeavor to refute, by example, the common notion that the study of 
the ancient languages gives no scope for the application of inductive 
reasoning, that the young scholar has little more to do than to fit ex- 
amples that are often wayward to rules that are always crooked. But 
I must content myself with saying that the true teacher does not rest 
satisfied with this elementary stage, and makes it his great aim to 
guide the student by the inductive method back to the point already 
gained, so that what was acquired mechanically may be re-acquired 
with intellectual conviction ; and if this holds of mere grammar, how 
much stronger does it hold of textual criticism and comparative 
etymology — those great departments of philological study, which owe 
their existence to the inductive method and require the inductive 
method for the comprehension of their results. But it is time to turn 
from the first division of our subject to the second ; from the strength 
which this intellectual gymnastic gives to the beauty in which that 
strength is clothed ; from the importance of the study of the ancient 
languages as an intellectual discipline to the <sthetic necessity of 
classical study. It has been said that the perfection of Greek plastic 
art is even more wonderful than the perfection of the monuments of 
Greek literature ; that the ancient poet, the ancient oratér, may find 
an equal in his later-born brethren ; but that artists such as Phidias 
and Praxiteles will ever be unrivalled and unapproachable. Hence 
antique sculpture is an eternal norm ; antique literature must be con- 
tent in time to pass over into the substance of modern thought, and 
live on, only as the dead forest lives on, in the vegetation which springs 
up from its decay and is fed on its disintegration. But sweeping as- 
sertions never sweep clean, as we all know; and while we grant the 
transcendent beauty of the plastic art of antiquity, we cannot admit 
that the model literature of antiquity is easier to approach, or less ex- 
alted above successful rivalry. In the one case as in the other, that 
perfection is due to conditions which cannot be reproduced. Without 
the Southern climate, without the gymnastic exercises, without the con- 
secration of physical beauty to the service of religion, Greek sculpture 
could never have attained its unequalled height ; without the purple 
air of the Greek language, without the keen encounter of Greek wits, 
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without the intimate union of all the powers of life, Greek literature 
would not be what it is. The Greek egos, the Greek drama, are as 
impossible now as are the sculptures of the frieze or the figures of the 
pediment of the Parthenon. The conditions cannot be renewed. 
Our modern life moves too rapidly, too mechanically. The modern 
artist writes fecc¢ on his works. ‘The Greek wrote efoze. What modern 
orator could or should spend, like Isocrates, years over a single speech? 
What modern philosopher would polish and repolish as Plato did a 
single sentence? As the ringing grooves and changes grow smoother, 
and the great world spins faster and faster, we can orly behold and 
wonder at the monuments of a patient past ; we cannot rival them. But 
their influence is strangely penetrating, strangely transforming still. 
Few men, it is true, in these times, can find leisure for the loving imi- 
tation of the ancient models of composition ; but many will find time 
to go through a course of classical study which will make itself felt in 
every line they write, in every speech they make. Not that we would 
have orations pieced out with purple patches of Latin quotations, or 
essays garnished with cold bits of Greek mythology ; but the higher 
use on which we would insist comes from the spirit of moderation, the 
sense of proportion, the balance of thought and expression, the pro- 
ptiety of diction, the luminous arrangement, which are the character- 
istics of the higher models of ancient art. The true beauty of the 
antique is full, not fat, as its strength is sinewy, not scrawny. Its 
color is clear water-color, not muddy oil. Its music is married to verse 
as the wife is married to the husband, and knows not the tumultuous 
passion of the enfranchised goddess of modern times. And it is be- 
cause of this exquisite moderation, this calm self-control, that the in- 
fluences of ancient literature are so wholesome ; nay, they are not 
only wholesome, they are necessary. If we are not to lapse into utter 
formlessness and incoherence, if we are to have language and not gib- 
berish, we must allow ourselves to be taught by those who are masters 
in an art which it were worse than folly to contemn. Aristotle and 
Quintilian are better teachers of rhetoric than any of their modern 
rivals, and translating Latin and Greek models a better introduction 
to English composition than any popular persuasives to puerile perora- 
tions. And not only so, but without the study of the ancient classics, 
the modern classics themselves will be unintelligible, and even Shakes- 
peare’s native wood-notes wild will often be a meaningless song, so 
closely intertwined are the words of the ancient and the modern muses. 

But this brings us a step further, and we go on to say that as the 
classics must continue to exercise a controlling influence on the culture 
of taste, so the antique life itself lives on among us in the outspoken force 
of its noble examples, in the silent power of immemorial tradition. We 
cannot dispense with the heroes of the classical world. In spite of the 
cry which you may hear sometimes for deliverance from this body of 
Greek and Roman death, the worthies of those little peninsulas — 
worthies that were dead and buried thousands of years ago—still 
survive as models of those two old-fashioned virtues, patriotism and 
friendship. Such love as the modern feels for his affianced, the ancient 
either did not feel or proudly disguised ; such philanthropy as the 
modern boasts of, the ancient was too narrow to entertain or too 
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honest to claim ; but our friendship pales before his, and our patriotism 
may draw fresh aliment from the unfailing spring of his love of country. 
But, not to rewrite Cicero on friendship, or to fight over the Persian or 
the Hannibalic war, let me ask your attention to some thoughts on the 
relation of the classic nations of antiquity to that Christianity which I 
am obsolete enough to consider the centre of the world’s history ; 
not merely the gateway through which all the world must pass, but the 
focal point to which all must converge. The function of the Roman 
was mainly transmissive ; and though it might be of some interest to 
trace the process by which the principles of Hellenism were thus dis- 
seminated through the vast Empire, still our chief concern must be 
with that peculiar type of thought which kept up the conflict with the 
Christian faith until the time of Julian ; nay, which keeps it up now. 
Greekdom is at once humanity’s highest success and humanity’s utter 
failure. For His own wise purposes, which, in this case, it is not diffi- 
cult to divine, the Master of history allowed one nation, of all the 
nations on earth, to evolve itself into a perfect symmetry, to assimilate 
every element of culture, to attain the highest mental and political and 
artistic perfection, to show to all the ages the best the world can do, 
and the final ruin of that best. To the student of God’s handiwork 
in the history of man, the Greek nationality is an organization as 
perfect as any physical growth on the domain of earth; and as the 
student of nature sees in the fossil a living thing, in the withered leaf 
a mimic tree, in the jagged vertebrae the archetype of the dome of 
thought, so to the close observer Hellenism shows in its minutest 
particle the organic structure of the whole. Time and place, age and 
country, the mould of the body, the type of the mind, architecture and 
music, rhythm and metre, vowel and consonant, quantity and accent — 
make your section where you will, and you will find not only that every 
limb is fashioned upon the same plan, but that every filament repeats 
the whole structure. And as the anatomist builds up the frame-work 
of an antediluvian monster from a stray tooth, so, it has been said, the 
paradigm of the Greek verb alone would enable us to reproduce the 
great features of Hellenism. And bold as such a statement may seem, it 
is hardly too bold. ‘The Greek verb is indeed a marvel. Flexible and 
exact, simple in its means, abundant in its applications, with varying 
tones for colorless statement, for eager wish, for purpose, for com- 
mand ; now dispatching the past with impatient haste, now unrolling 
it in panoramic procession, but bringing forth all its vowels and diph- 
thongs to mark the striving of the will, the thought, the desire, toward 
the future—can we fail to recognize in this poverty of means and 
wealth of result the nation that made a handbreadth of earth glorious, 
and a village of Attica of more moment to the time that now is than 
all the vast cities of the Chinese Empire?—can we fail to see a 
people in whom understanding and passion hold each other in beauti- 
ful balance ; a people who have a past but that they may have a 
future? Nowhere is there a country so made up of sea and mountain 
as Greece ; never was there a language in which wealth of vowel and 
strength of consonant were so blended as the Greek ; never a history 
in which the mobile masses kept up such struggle with the primal 
pillar of the State. Vowel chases vowel in the soft Ionian dialect as 
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wave chases wave on the Ionian shore ; as revolution succeeds revolu- 
tion in the fluctuating demos of Athens. And then, again, consonant 
crowds on consonant as cliff on cliff in rugged Taygetus, Spartan on 
Spartan in the dense array of the commonwealth of Lycurgus. It is 
indeed a wonderful study, this strange flower of humanity unfolding, as 
it does, from a simple cell into such marvellous transformation of leaf 
and cup and crown and fruit. Other literatures are more or less 
sporadic ; other literatures begin with clumsy essays in the most varied 
directions. Greek literature grows by regular stages, and the first of 
its growth is only earlier, not less perfect, than the last. It begins 
with Homer, the mirror of heroic life ; it ends with Menander, the 
copyist of unheroic life ; and between these two extremes what fine 
gradations, what delicate lines of connection! So with the political 
history of Greece, advancing as it does from heroic sovereignty to the 
rule of the nobles ; from the oligarchy to the primacy of some usurper ; 
from the tyrannies to the moderate republic ; from the well-balanced 
commonwealth to the pure democracy, and from the pure democracy 
to the rule of the rabble rout and vulgar despotism ; from Homer and 
Agamemnon to Menander and Demetrius. Such an organic life, such 
a gradual evolution, has not been granted to any other people ; and 
hence no other people deserve so well, demand so imperatively, the 
attention of their successors ; and this demand was never so imperative 
as at the present day ; for as the spread of Hellenism was, humanly 
speaking, necessary to the spread of the Gospel, so that very Hellen- 
ism was the bitterest foe of the Gospel, and the opponents of Chris- 
tianity at the present day are fighting on the same old battle-ground 
and on the same old lines. The Christian historian, the Christian 
philosopher, can no more leave Hellenism out of his count than he can 
leave out the human heart. 

It remains for me to say a few words on the last topic of this hasty 
discourse: on the intrinsic value of antique literature. Now, I am 
not a blind admirer of all that has been handed down to us from the 
classic time. There is much Greek and much Latin that nothing but 
dire necessity could make me read ; and I make free to say that I can- 
not regard a man with superstitious veneration merely because he has 
“stuffed his head with all such reading as was never read.” If he 
has read with a purpose, then I may admire him. But if he has read 
merely to have read, I cannot even respect him. Life is short; we 
cannot study all the best works of all our best writers. Why waste a 
moment on Martin Farquhar Tupper or Mrs. Bigamy Braddon? We 
have Livy: why be bored with Silius Italicus? And, even with 
regard to the best authors, we are too prone to be content with tradi- 
tional admiration, and only find out what is in our own hearts when 
some ‘great scholar blurts out his honest opinion. O for a few more 
Scaligers to ventilate the literary world with the winnowing fan of 
lively criticism! It is not, then, in the spirit of blind ado-.ation that I 
would speak of the treasures of thought and knowledge that fill the 
storehouse of antique literature. Much of it that is valuable is valu- 
able chiefly for its form ; much has passed over into the common cur- 
rency, the small change of every-day talk. But much can only be ap- 
preciated when seen in its proper place and in its proper light, and 
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much lies there entirely unappropriated. Why, even in the domain of 
natural science, in which the moderns so far excel the ancients, some- 
thing may yet be learned from those old pioneers ; and more than once 
I have read in medical journals of strange coincidences between the 
observations of the anatomists of antiquity, who had dissected monkeys 
and who had no microscope, and the discoveries of recent investiga- 
tors and experimenters. But these are mere trifles and curiosities in 
comparison with the solid ingots of gold that may be had for the seek- 
ing in those Delphic recesses. To those men this life was the main 
thing, and the conduct of this life a matter of close study and shrewd 
observation ; and it seems to be impossible to live in constant com- 
munion with the first minds of antiquity and not imbibe something of 
the spirit of moderation, of self-control, of cautious wisdom, that 
breathes through their counsels. To the statesman, to the student of 
history, to the observer of manners, the intrinsic value of the great 
classic works of antiquity is inestimable. Alas! that Thucydides and 
Polybius and Tacitus, that Plato ande Aristotle, should only be under- 
stood so often after events have given the interpretation. In fact, there 
is no department of human thought or endeavor in which the counsel 
of antiquity is not directly or indirectly valuable. It is, to say the least, 
safe to go on the assumption that the great thinkers of the ancient 
time were not wholly devoid of that robust common-sense which is 
claimed by many as the peculiar possession of the nineteenth century ; 
and the more we study, the more reason we find to retract the flippant 
charges of imbecility and darkness which hot youth is so apt to bring 
against frosty age. So the novice in the study of grammar is prone to 
sneer at the whole traditional system, and wonder at the unsatisfactory 
nomenclature. If he searches a little further, he will feel a reverence 
for the great minds that first set about the task of bringing order and 
system into the treasure-house of language ; he will learn to accept a 
nomenclature for which modern science has found no adequate substi- 
tute ; and he will find that, apart from the misconception of brainless 
compilers and servile translation, the root of the matter is, after all, in 
those vilified grammarians. We still use the division of Aristotle, and 
in difficult questions of formal grammar we still have occasion to con- 
sult the wisdom of the ancients. For the distortions and the back- 
ward reading of their thoughts, the original creators are not to be held 
responsible. To them the genitive was the case of classification, and 
not the case of father and son; the accusative the case of the object 
effected, and not the case of connection ; and our merriment must be 
directed against the go-betweens, and not against the principals. But 
I find that I am drifting upon the shoal of technical dissertation, 
whereas it were high time for me to shoot my little bark down the 
last rapids. The habit of lecturing is fatal to eloquence, and I fore- 
warned the kind committee of invitation that I could not make a 
holiday speech, and that I should be embarrassed all the time by the 
consciousness that my audience did not need the wholesome discipline 
which college students require. In my proper field of labor I am sus- 
tained by the conviction that the young men need precisely the train- 
ing which is afforded by the wearisome iteration, the meagre jokes, 
and the irksome detail of my lectures. But here I have no such sup- 
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port ; and my only apology for appearing at all I must seek in your 
generous sympathy with my views, and in my own unabated zeal for a 
department to which the best energies of my whole thinking life have 
been devoted. It may be that I have been trying to argue myself into 
the belief that my life and your life have not been wasted; that I 
have been endeavoring to make a necessity out of a luxury ; and that, 
like the famous princess, I have been counselling the people to eat 
cake when they are dying for bread. But if that be so, the self-de- 
ception is complete ; and not only in my judgment, which were a 
matter of small moment, but in the judgment of some of the foremost 
men of the time, the Greek and Roman classics are not merely curious 
and beautiful heirlooms, like Sévres china, or like Gobelin tapestry ; 
they are not merely heirlooms: they are weapons as well ; and in the 
close encounter of mind with mind, the temper of those antique blades 
will show that they were forged in the armory of truth. The classics 
are not a holiday robe to be worn in a raree-show, and then cast by ; 
they are a living vestment of light and beauty. In no way can we 
counteract the false tendencies of the age so well as by insisting on 
the due prominence of studies which, by their very nature, do so much 
to sharpen the judgment, to balance the character, to refine the taste, 
and to elevate the moral tone above the mere material and sensual 
studies which are an historical necessity and an historical power. 
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For Tue New Ecvectic MAGAzine. 





HE quiet hours between “bed-time” and the morning twilight 

have always seemed to me to be most favorable for brain work 
or brain recreation. There is in day-time more or less clatter in the 
best regulated households; and mine ought to be included in this 
classification, if the quantity of rule is any evidence of quality. Happy 
in the possession of an amiable sister, of thoroughly matured experi- 
ence, I do not pretend to interfere with her sway; and my dormant 
authority, as head of the house, is neither asserted nor denied. She 
rather objects to my present occupation, which she thinks an unprofit- 
able expenditure of sleeping-time, and I have therefore a:ilowed her to 
retire under the impression that I am wrapped in peaceful slumber. 
In dressing-gown and slippers, I have gained the library. There are 
two passages, three rooms, a staircase, and no less than six solid doors 
between me and Amelia. My cigar-case is full, and my present pur- 
pose is to empty it through the chink in the east window, in blue 
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smoke, and presently, if I can get my vagrant faculties under guidance, 
to write a few pages of “heavy ;” that is, my treatise upon “ Experi- 
mental Philosophy.” 

Speaking of Experimental Philosophy reminds me of an occurrence 
which partly explains my present situation. I called to-day at Tark 
and Pilford’s, under instructions from Amelia, and left an order for 
various articles of household stores. My friend Snedicor was there, 
paying one bill and making another, and as he and Mr. Tark conversed, 
I was both entertained and instructed by their interlocution. 

“TI say, Jones,” said Snedicor, “I am just now paying Tark last 
month’s bill. It amounts to one hundred and fourteen dollars, and I 
offer one hundred and ten, which he refuses. Glance over it, and say 
if my demand is not reasonable.” 

I took the bill from his hand, and read it. There were some twenty 
items. ‘There was one pound of tea for one dollar, and there was one 
barrel of flour for thirteen dollars; and the other items were cigars, 
Bourbon and “ Nuits,” one box of “ Partagas seconds,” one box of “ Rosa 
Conchas,” several two-gallon demijohns of Bourbon, and two bottles of 
“Nuits,” at two dollars a bottle. 

“Well, Snedicor,” I observed, “Mr. Tark has only to deduct the 
cost of these two bottles of Nuits, whatever that may be ——” 

“ Ah!” said Snedicor. 

“Humph!” said Tark. | 

“This Nuits, whatever it is,” I continued, “cost four dollars —— 

“Cheap!” said Tark. 

“Cheap!” echoed Snedicor. “No; if anything is to be deducted, 
it must be something else—not the Nuits. In fact, the bill is fair 
enough, except the part my wife made. Fourteen dollars a month 
squandered in tea and flour! Think of it! Here, Tark, I present my 
ultimatum. Receipt the bill, give Jones a bottle of the Nuits as sample, 
and I pay one hundred and fifteen dollars e 

“Done!” said Tark. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Snedicor, “ oblige me by trying that Nuits. Try 
it after dinner. Try it with your mind undisturbed. If you can go 
about three Partagas between sips, all the better. It is mild as milk, 
and would fatten a sucking infant. Don’t waste it. Eat a good dinner, 
retire to your own den, lock the door, and go in for Oshum-come.” 
(Snedicor meant ofium cum dignitate.) 

My sister has recently mounted a new hobby. I am inclined to 
believe that hobbies under a side-saddle are usually ridden to death. 
Men get thrown, or dismount sometimes, but women never. Amelia’s 
new steed is Temperance. If she had seen Snedicor’s bill, I think she 
would have fe't it her duty to call upon his wife, and deluge her with 
a barrelful of Gough’s statistics. Her broom being new, sweeps clean. 
Every beverage, from lager to champagne, in great or small quantities, 
in frequent or rare doses, comes under condemnation. I have never 
been a drinker, hard or soft, and she does not waste much eloquence 
upon me directly. But as I was doubtful about her opinion of Nuits, 
I put the bottle in a book-case, behind fourteen volumes of the Zucy- 
clopedia Americana, as soon as I got home. It happened that I saw 
a pocket corkscrew in a hardware store on my way, and bought it. 


” 
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The coincidence is curious enough, as I should not altogether like to 
go through six doors to waken Amelia to ask for a corkscrew. There 
is a goblet, of Bohemian glass, on the mantel, which has been dusted 
and polished so constantly that it must have worn thin. I certainly 
did eat a good dinner, and this hour — eleven p. mM. — promises to be 
a quiet one ; the appliances are all at hand, and I see no reason why 
I should not taste that Nuits. As for drinking the whole of it, the 
idea is simply absurd. 


Sip I. 11.30. 


The cork came out like a pistol-shot. The stuff is not effervescent, 
and I was unprepared for the shock. Fearing the sound might pierce 
through the half-dozen doors aforesaid, I put the bottle back, lighted my 
cigar, and waited. I concocted an explanation, ready for Amelia ; but 
I blush to think how transparent my hypocrisy would have been. The 
stuff fills the library with its odor! It overrides the fragrance of the 
Partagas! One sniff would be enough to satisfy Amelia, if her nose 
were here. But all is quiet. 


“The night is calm and still——” 


and I have had Sip No. 1. I thoughtlessly filled the goblet, and one 
third of the bottle is gone. One might think the sip was tolerably 
large, being the third of a bottle. But the stuff seemed so slippery and 
mild, that I “ worried it down” without a struggle. 

I owe that quotation to an African citizen who was obliging enough 

to cut the grass on my lawn a week ago. He complained greatly 
of the heat, and hinted that a mild stimulant was a sure preventive of 
sun-stroke. The lawn contains less than half an acre, and the citizen 
sharpened his scythe eighteen times in four hours. He always came 
to the shade of a tulip tree, near the window where I sat, while he 
‘uopped the blade with his whetstone. The chopping occupied six 
minutes each time, and he spent four more minutes in trying the edge 
with his thumb, keeping me in one prolonged shudder. I could not 
get hardened by the repetition, but every time that I heard the ring of 
the steel, I waited with ghastly impatience for the final manipulation. 
Each time I thought the black thumb would drop off, for his attention 
was given to me during these four horrible minutes, while he discoursed 
upon sun-strokes and stimulants. 

“Sam,” said I at last, in desperation, “this is a temperance house. 
But we have some whiskey, intended only for medicinal uses, and if you 
are really ill ——” 

“ Nebber felt wus, sah,” answered Sam, with a grin of delight. “ Dis 
is de tuffest grass I ebber see, and dey do say dat sun-stroke would kill 
dem mowin’ machines if dey wa’nt kept iled!” 

“Very well. The next time your scythe needs sharpening, look on 
this window-sill. If you should find anything there, take it, but you 
need not say anything about it afterwards, to me or to anybody else.” 

“All right, sah. I savvy. But de doctor always gibs me calomel 
by de spoonful! It takes mighty big doses of physic to work on my 
constitooshum |” 
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Amelia was away for the day. I got the whiskey, and nearly filled a 
pint tumbler, which I placed on the sill. I then went behind the cur- 
tain and waited. Pretty soon I heard the whetstone; then silence, 
and then a black paw enveloped the tumbler. It disappeared, then 
re-appeared, empty. I emerged from my hiding-place, and resumed 
my seat at the window. Sam’s thumb was gliding from heel to point. 
His back was towards me, and I heard him mutter: “ Dem temperance 
houses is mighty good places for a fellow to be tuck sick in!” As he 
moved away he saw me, and the look of sublime contentment gave 
place to a smirk of melancholy meekness. He nodded his head once 
or twice, and said: 

“All right, sah ; 7 worried it down !” 


Sip II. 12. Midnight. 


In this second instalment of the Stuff, I am proceeding deliberately. 
The first went down in a gulp; I am now sipping a spoonful at a time. 
There is something peculiar about this innocent milk of Snedicor’s. 
While I cannot assert positively that it affects my brain or nervous 
system, I fancy that I detect a new, magnetic sensation every time my 
lips touch the goblet. In fact, if it were not ridiculous and absurd, I 
would say that there is a positive electrical shock, penetrating to my 
slippers, as the Milk slips into my throat. There is undoubtedly 
magnetic attraction about it ; it requires some force to pluck the goblet 
away from my mouth. There was an auroral display last night, and 
it is possible that the air is surcharged with the subtle fluid. I should 
like to look out now, to see if Ursa Major is filled up with the luminous 
streaks. But I have been reading Ossian lately, and he makes six or 
seven bards “look out upon the night,” and every separate whelp of 
them sees ghosts. My vision is slightly defective, and I have no fancy 
for similar sights. How is it, that those old fellows, who walked the 
flowery paths of literature, were universally filled with those weird, 
ghastly, devilish fancies? We do not write now-a-days as they wrote, 
and it is not easy to say that they were victims of a silly superstition ; 
or, if easily said, it is hard to believe. And coming down a few steps, 
there is Walter Scott — himself a Wizard — full of ghosts and witches, 
kelpies and fairies. Still later, there is Bulwer, who wrote the “ Strange 
Story,” full of Bulwer mannerisms, and of something else. And there 
is Snedicor! I owe an apology to this— Nuits. I called it Stuff. It 
is Nectar. If anything would quiet a ghost, this would — three sips! 
It is too precious to waste on unreal phantasms. What an ass I was 
to bring only one bottle! One is no sample. I cannot judge of its 
quality unless I drink enough to affect me. It is Milk! Would not 
affect a sucking infant. Speaking of sucking reminds me that Ponto, 
who is a setter of pure blood, sucks eggs. He has been caught in the 
act ; flagrante delicto, or something of the sort. My sister Amelia re- 
quested me to give him a hot egg, which I did yesterday. I thrust the 
scalding egg into the rascal’s mouth, and forced him to crush it between 
roof-tree and tongue. He snorted, shook his head, and bespattered 
me, and then sneaked off to the stable and stole a fresh one to cool 
his tongue. 
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Sip III. Watch stopped. 


That is to say, I attempted to wind my watch, and the key turned 
the wrong way and broke some internal arrangements. The hands 
whished round the dial with beautiful regularity, and it was all sorts of 
o’clock for about two minutes. It fizzed like the tail of a rattlesnake, 
and stopped at a quarter of nine. I think it is later, or earlier, but it 
don’t matter. I have poured the last drop of the liquid into the 
goblet, which is brimful. The bottle is hidden behind the same vol- 
umes. These volumes do not amount to any given sum. I looked 
through Volume 1x for “ Nuits,” but find no such word. But I already 
know that it is something in Burgundy. “The Red Burgundy!” O 
rare Charles Kemble! I saw him in The Inconstant, thirty years 
agone, with Fanny as Bizarre. At the Old Drury! And there was 
Tom Placide ; what other man ever did the Mummy? I wonder if it 
was “his kind of Red Burgundy that Mirabel sent for? If I had two 
quarts of ice-water, I should drink one quart and pour the other over 
my skull. The goblet is empty ; consequently, I want the ice-water. 
Besides, I have smoked three Partagas, and they have made my head 
dizzy. The book-case in which I hid the bottle was three-quarters of 
a mile from my chair. Distance lends enchantment. Some one told 
me that Ponto would suck no more eggs if I cut his tail off. I 
don’t believe he sucks the eggs. He is no Sucker! He is thorough- 
bred. If I cut his tail off, I should destroy all his waggish ways. I 
heard of an African citizen who undertook the afore-mentioned cure, 
years ago, when African citizens were in their nonage. His master 
told him to be merciful and to hurt the dog as little as possible. But 
hearing the dog howl continuously for an hour, he went after the future 
citizen, and found he was cutting off an inch at atime. I wonder if 
he has the suffrage? I mean the nigger, not the dog. Everybody has 
heard the pirate song “I’m afloat.” I went once to a Dutch opera 
— Fra Diavolo, and Beppo sang this song in English. The music was 
grand, and the pronunciation atrocious. He concluded each stanza 
with a dancing and laughing chorus ; I feel as if I could do it like him. 
The book-cases and chairs are already at it, and I'll join the party. 
The music is in triplets, and the dance is a sort of waltz. Here 
goes ! 

* * * . * * * * 

I wrote the foregoing several nights ago. I have not been well for 
a day ortwo. Amelia says she was aroused by a hubbub in the library 
in the short hours, and recognizing my voice in altercation with our 
Dutch neighbor, Van Squizzem, she opened the door. Van Squizzem 
had disappeared —jumping through the window, and I was dancing 
around the room, laughing diabolically. She was “half stifled by 
cigar-smoke,” but “persuaded” me to go to bed, where I remained 
about twenty-four hours. Having joined fifteen of Amelia’s Temper- 
ance Societies, I would give ten dollars to know whether or not she got 
a sniff of the Nuits. When I see Snedicor, /’// cut his throat. 
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ACH race that would grow greatly and be free, 
Each people wed and sworn to liberty, 
Must make its passage good through the Red Sea ; 

Happy, if blest with guidance such as show’d, 
To Israel’s people, the appointed road, 

And with grand courage and prophetic thought, 
The wonders of their great deliverance wrought. 
But the decrees of Heaven must be obey’d, 

Each trial met, and the dread passage made, 

Ere triumph comes the crowning hour to grace, 
And manhood, blest with freedom, saves the race. 


Chorus of ISRAELITES, in flight. 


They come! they come! they come! 
The chariots and the horsemen breathing doom. 
And lo! before us swells the crimson sea. 
Whither, O whither shall our people flee ? 
Oh! wherefore hast thou led us forth to die, 
Amidst the Desert, with a cruel death ?— 
Were there no graves in Egypt? 





Moses. 


Lift each eye, 
Nor murmur, for the Lord with sacred breath 
Hath spoken ; and this day that ye deplore, 
For that the Egyptian warriors pursue,— 
Your eye that sees them now, shall see them soon no more! 
They shall all perish! 


ISRAELITES. 





Be your words but true, 
Then shall we still the Blessed Lord adore! 


Moses. 


Adore! adore! The Blessed Lord adore! 
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For, look! where now behind us, like a shroud, 

Solemn and vast, hath gone that mighty cloud ; 

With face of fire to us, it lights our way, 

And through the thickest midnight brings us day, 

While blackly in the face of Pharoah glooming, 

It speaks God’s wrath, his cruel warriors dooming, 
Who shall all perish! 





ISRAELITES. 


With a mighty voice, 
In thy great glory, Lord, we all rejoice ; 
Thou art the God of Israel, and hast kept 
Thy holy watch above him while he slept. 


MOsSEs. 


Yea, borne him out from bondage — made him strong, 
And taught his lips rejoicing and a song ; 

And now, even now, while murmuring, ye repine, 
Because He left you not, as dogs and swine, 

To your Egyptian lords: hath led you forth, 

To be a mighty people of the Earth: 

He builds you up a Holy Habitation ! 





ISRAELITES. 


And Israel shall become the mightiest nation ! 


MOsEs. 


Praise ye the Lord! O praise ! —’Tis now the hour, 
When the Egyptian comes in all his power ; 
Ye hear his rolling chariots, and the tramp 
Of his fierce horsemen, crowding on our camp ; 
He comes with an exulting thought to slay, 
Or bear us in captivity away ; 
But God is with His people, and this day, 
Shall glory win of Pharoah by His deed! 
Follow ye to the waters where I lead, 
And fear not, when I go aside to pray. 


ISRAELITES. 


They come! they come! Oh, whither shall we flee ? 
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MOsEs. 


To Thee! To Thee! O Lord of Hosts, to Thee, 

This day, be all the glory! Yield us not, 

But keep Thy people from the evil lot 

Of blows and bondage! Let them not prevail, 

Thy foes and Israel’s, who, with rude assail, 

And a fierce shout that mocks our hearts’ distress, 

Rush on us, in our infant feebleness ! 

Even now they come! Be with us! Lift Thine arm, 

Strike down the foe! Thy people save from harm, 
And turn aside all weapons. 


Voice, from the Pillar of Fire. 


Wherefore cry 
In anguish to Me? I am ever nigh 
To thee and Israel. To thy people speak : 
Bid them go forward. Let them not grow weak, 
But strengthen them with prayer. Then lift thy rod 
Above the waters, 


MOsEs. 


Lord! I adore in trembling! Mighty God, 
’*Tis done as Thou hast bidden! 


THE VOICE. 


Look and see! 
The waters are divided. Thou art free 
To lead thy people over the dry land. 


MosEs. 


O great and wonderful! On either hand 
The heap’d up seas are broken! A high wall 
Towers about us! Praise, ye people all ; 
Press on, and praise the Lord! A mighty song 
Shall speak His mercy, that endureth long ; 
His kingdom is forever! Onward press, 
While the great waters, mute and motionless, 
Look down upon us! 

Is the Lord not nigh ? 
He keeps their walls apart ; He lifts them high, 
So that ye pass in safety. Praise, O praise! 
Lift up your hearts, O Israel, in His praise, 
For that He guides you through this great amaze. 
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By His hand’s might, the Lord hath brought you forth 
From bondage, and shall make you of the Earth 

A people, building you a habitation, 

Holy and high! 


ISRAELITES. 


And raising Israel to a mighty nation. 
Praise we the Lord! O praise! 


MOsEs. 


Now Pharoah’s host 
Comes rushing toward us with a cruel boast, 
And a dread shout! But fear ye not his power, 
For God is with us in this perilous hour, 
And ye shall see, this day, His triumph vast 
Over our foes. Rejoice! the sea is pass’d! 
Lift ye your hearts in song! I pray to God, 
While ye do praise Him. 


THE VOICE. 


Moses, lift thy rod 
Once more above the waters. 


MoskEs. 


It is done! 
O Thou eternal and all-powerful One, 
The waters roll above them ! 
Israel, see, 
And sing! The Lord hath triumph’d gloriously. 
The rider and the horse are overthrown, 
And Pharoah’s chariots and himself are down, 
Buried and struggling in the gathering sea! 
His mighty captains !— 
What are they to Thee, 
O mightiest Captain! 
Thou art the Man of War, 
And all earth’s valiant men but pigmies are ! 
Lord is Thy name! And glorious in Thy power, 
Thy right hand dasheth into naught Thy foe! 
Thou speakest, and Thy winds begin to blow ; 
Thy floods stand upright, till Thou bid’st them flow, 
And then they rush, in overwhelming shower, 
Swallowing their thousands ! 
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_ Mightiest art Thou, Lord! 
Ay, Mightiest! Be Thy name for aye adored 
In Israel, by Thy people! 
Lo! they stand, 
Wondering, to see the wonders of Thy hand! 


Rejoice, rejoice, O Israel! For He brings 

His people out from bondage. With His arm, 
Above their enemies the sea He flings, 

And keeps His chosen from assault and harm! 
He hath set free the captive, and He builds 

For Israel now a Holy Habitation ! 
Sorrow shall fill the Palestinian fields: 

He gives them up a spoil unto our nation! 
Edom shal] be amazed! The mighty men 
That dwell in Moab shall all tremble, when 
Our march is on them ; and, beneath our sway, 
Canaan’s people all shall melt away. 
After long trial, and the Red Sea pass’d, 
Ye shall have peace, with liberty, at last ; 
Your bruises all be heal’d, your joys restor’d: 
Only believe the promise of the Lord! 


W. GILMorRE SIMs. 








The Contemporary Review. 


“THE GRAND OLD NAME OF GENTLEMAN.” 





“ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of Gentleman ; 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use.”— Zz Memoriam. 





ANY hues make up light; many ingredients a salad; many 

qualities the Gentleman. Like both the above, he is no heap 
of unamalgamated parts, but a perfect whole. And as, again, beauti- 
ful sounds amid discords and without connection are not music, so 
noble traits may be found in a person, and yet, being rare, unsus- 
tained, unbalanced, undovetailed into others, will not constitute the 
Gentleman. Many a one performs at times isolated acts that are 
gentle and noble. But what we want is the Gentleman; the man 
always noble — the perfect cube. 
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Yet if we seek to define the Gentleman, we must analyze; must 
take separate acts, constituent principles, just as you resolve light 
by a prism into its component parts. Light is not blue, yellow, etc., 
but it is made up of these. And this is an apt illustration ; for indeed, 
to paint this character, we have to dip the brush into the most deli- 
cate, subtle, rainbow tints. And here we are reminded of the caution — 


“What skilful limner e’er would choose 
To paint the rainbow’s subtle hues ?” 


And the justice of the warning must be confessed. For essaying to 
write upon the ideal of the gentleman, it is certain that the paper 
must be a mere Essay, in the true sense of the word, and no finished 
treatise. Who could exhaust the subject? Who could do it justice? 
But the results of individual thought and observation may be put 
down, and perhaps set some a-thinking ; and those who are already col- 
lectors of the subtleties which make up the character may find some 
few specimens in my cabinet which they have not yet placed in their 
own. At least, I find myself always ready to collect from other 
drawers, and consider an inspection well rewarded if but one new 
point be gained from each. 

So I mean to jot down some contributions towards the definition 
of this character. There is need that it be defined, for the words are 
true that the name, the grand old name, is nowadays more than ever 
“defamed by every charlatan,” and “soiled with all ignoble use.” 
Not only are mere accidents or accessories regarded as though of the 
essence, but things which are quite foreign to it, and which sometimes 
actually encumber and obscure it, are regarded as though constituent 
parts of it. A large house, a carriage, much ostentation — what have 
these really to do with the character? Nor will those of the blood be 
deceived by them. But, with many, do they not pass off paste for 
jewels by their showy setting? The “kindly hearted Earl,” in “ Enid,” 
would prove, if proof were needed, how the Gent/eman still remains 
when all these things have left him. Geraint too; when — 


“Yniol’s rusted arms 
Were on his princely person, but through these 
Princelike his bearing shone.” 


We must start, then, by disencumbering ourselves of things ex- 
ternal merely —rank, wealth, power, show—all the mere setting of 
the stone. And further, of things also which, though undeniably ad- 
vantages and adornments, are yet not of the essence of this character ; 
are accidental—can be dispensed with —though they adorn where 
they may be had. High breeding; liberal education; familiarity 
with the ways of the best society ; polished behaviour ; easy manners ; 
experience of books, and men, and countries; absence of shyness ; 
an acquaintance with what is not mere littleness in etiquette ; these 
may be the cu/fing of the jewel. Yet, though many of them will be 
assumed in this sketch, let it be declared at the outset that the ewe/ 
can exist without them. Captain Cuttle had none of them, so far as 
they belong to society ; yet who does not perceive “ gentleman” written 
upon his brow? So, too, with Mr. Peggotty ; and, in truth, Dickens is 
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great at giving the rough jewel. I do not recollect a good instance, 
among his characters, of the polished gem. I myself knew a plain 
village carrier in whom lurked much of the gentlemanly feeling. My 
wife and myself were for a few weeks, in the cold months, lodgers in 
his house. During that time this man laid aside his evening pipe (ye 
smokers, estimate this act of self-denial !), nor could be prevailed 
upon to resume it, having settled in his own mind that it must be an- 
noying to a lady. Many would have laughed, seeing him leaning in 
his smock on a gate in the summer evenings, his beloved long clay 
enjoyed now without check, had I pointed him out as a true gentleman. 
But in my mind he ranked as such. He is one proof of many that 
the character may exist quite independent of accidental advantages, 
though of course these are of value in setting it off; and without them 
it is rather latent than developed. Not only the absence, however, 
but the presence of these accidents, may mislead us in our search: the 
dulness of an uncut surface, the glitter of a paste, may alike deceive. 

Having thrown away the mere setting, and acknowledged that the 
cutting even is not absolutely necessary, we come now to examine the 
gem. I take from my cabinet some random notes of the true gentle- 
man, and set them out as they come. 

In this character, as the rule, we find a nobility of thought and 
intention,—a heart that is ever cdimbing up towards what is high, and 
noble, and great; naturally attracted by a certain affinity with these, 
and naturally repelled, as by an instinct, from what is low, and mean, 
and little. One test of this disposition is the judgment of motives in 
others. Does he most xaturally suppose these to be pure and lofty, or 
corrupt and base? Watch what are his affinities, what is his instinct, 
in a doubtful case. Where there is an open choice will he swoop to- 
wards carrion, or soar towards the sun? Not that heis to be a simple- 
ton, easily taken in by transparent shams, nor a Utopian, shutting his 
eyes to facts. But, in the wide space of neutral ground between 
certain good and certain bad, to whether bound does the bias of his 
mind sway him? In the large realm of Aossibilitics will he be hopeful 
or suspicious, as a rule? The true gentleman is never a suspicious 
man, never a depreciator. He never gratuitously supposes meanness 
in another ; in the general he is hopeful, and hardly made to distrust. 
Thus, in a world of extreme littleness and meanness, especially in the 
imputing of motives and in low suspicions, you are, in the society of 
the Gentleman, raised into a higher atmosphere ; you breathe freer. 
Without effort, and naturally, he is walking on an eminence above 
those pettinesses, low considerations, and spites ; and even if you 
stand not on it usually, you are, in your intercourse with him, raised to 
his level. You left the stinging midges, the foul vapours, below in the 
valley. Your point for the time is higher, your view less narrow ; you 
stand and look down upon the dull mist that roofs the petty world. 

It may be laid down as a first condition that the Gentleman has 
that just appreciation of self which constitutes self-respect. Now it 
is difficult to convey a true idea by this word ; for some would under- 
stand pride by it, it being one of the flattering names invented to 
mask the ugliness of the devil’s sin. And of all qualities that the 
Gentleman must zo¢ have, perhaps I would point out pride especially. 
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A proud man cannot possibly be a true gentleman. But the Gentleman 
has a just appreciation of self—he respects himself. Now this just 
appreciation will be the very thing which prevents pride. He will 
have a mournful humility, possessing an ideal, short of which he finds 
himself to be ever falling. Still the very possession of this ideal will 
make him respect himself — will raise him above aught undignified 
and unworthy by the consciousness of a latent greatness. Of necessity, 
therefore, and essentially a humble man, he is not in the least cringing 
or abject. A gentleman isa Man. And he realizes what is contained 
in that word,—the high descent, the magnificent destiny. So in the 
presence of his God and of his fellow-men he is never abject; he is 
always manly, always keeps self-respect ; his humility is never a mean 
thing, it is a power that raises, not degrades. In him the taking the 
lower room leads surely to the going up higher, not from intention, 
but in result. 

And this self-respect prevents his being over-sensitive to slight or 
affront. He is in a measure airdpxns, selfsufficient,—a word again 
commonly perverted from the good sense in which I would use it. 
So that upon occasion he can retire into this castle of his own self- 
respect, and consciousness of worth though but in embryo, and thus 
mildness and dignity can in him go hand in hand, commanding 
probably in the event the respect also of others. Quite feeling that 
there are in him such inadequacies and defects that it is always ex- 
cusable and often just that others should think slightly of him, he yet 
is conscious of at least incipient, struggling worth and nobility that 
make him, in the Divine and in the larger human view, no object 
merely of contempt. He is company for himself; he has sympathy 
with himself; he understands himself, and retires on this inner con- 
sciousness when- misunderstood by others ; he is, in a sense, inde- 
pendent of them. Much of the character is founded on this self- 
respect and the self-resource springing from it. As thus ;—the 
Gentleman is, of course, not envious. Now his own self-respect helps 
much against this meanness. He knows in a measure both what he 
is and what he is not. He retires from misunderstandings and 
affronts upon his consciousness of some worth. He often acquiesces 
in being left in the background from the possession of that self- 
knowledge which can perceive, understand, and appreciate greater 
excellence in another. There must always be some degree of excel- 
lence in the man who can do this. There must generally be some 
amount of consciousness of it. Not indifferent to the opinion of 
others — for the Gentleman is never a cynic or a prig— he is yet not 
dependent upon it. When it is unjust he can find consolation within 
himself. When it is just he assents to it, and accepts it ; whereas the 
envious man, not having this ballast of self-resource, is liable to be 
overturned by every gust. 

Another result of this self-respect in the character is that obliga- 
tions are not a trouble to his mind. This is a littleness from which it 
keeps him free. As a king he takes what was kingly offered ; there 
was no just deference, no generous kindness, which he was not before 
prepared to render to his utmost ; therefore he is not conscious of 
being bound, as though a new, distasteful thing, to any due courtesy 
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or respect. Having a real dignity, he is not always jealously guarding 
it; it rather takes care of him than he of it. Benefits intended to 
bind him to aught unworthy he would of course reject. But, holding 
gratitude to be a beautiful and noble quality, it never occurs to him to 
wish to keep from the Aieasure (not the necessity, it does not-so put 
itself to him) of being grateful. With a quiet nobility the Gentleman 
will confer, with a quiet nobility he will receive favours, benefits, kind- 
nesses, little and large. His thanks are never those of the mendi- 
cant; his favours never those of the patron. There is no soreness, 
no protest of alarmed dignity, in his acceptance of kindnesses ; 
there is not the least hauteur, or, worse, forced and obtruded ab- 
sence of this, in his conferring them. The Gentleman is gentle, sweet, 
dignified, easy, and natural, alike in the character of benefactor or of 
obliged. 

Now we come to a second broad general basis of the character. 
The Gentleman has a just appreciation of others. Partly as the 
result of the former. Partly he learns admiration or compassion, 
hopefulness or forbearance, from that knowledge of the war of noble 
and base within himself. We cannot separate his estimate of others 
from that of himself, for the latter will mostly show itself by the 
former. It will be the ray that comes to us from the star. In two 
words, however, we may sum up most of his conduct. The Gentleman 
is just, and also generous to others ; neither frst, neither before the 
other, but both together and at once. It is a mistake to suppose that 
one can exist without the other. Is he really a just man who has 
no mercy nor kindness, who cannot take into account the “ delicate 
differences,” the numerous possibilities of acts and motives? More 
obviously the unjust man cannot be the truly generous. 

The Gentleman, therefore, is a just man. Let it not be here 
objected that, whereas the Gentleman is known to us by actions, we 
are lingering among /rinciples to define him. We at first trace the 
streams up to their source ; and we are in search not of single acts, or 
of them only so far as they make up the character. He is just then: 
he gives to all their due, of respect, consideration, honour, praise, 
blame, admiration, forbearance. ‘This quality of justice, thought out, 
will be seen to be an important foundation of the character of the 
gentleman. Its effect is very great upon the nobility of many of our 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

Then he is essentially generous; and on this follows that he is 
large-hearted, tender, merciful. The narrow interests, the narrow 
judgments, the low suspicions, the mean motives, that go to make 
up selfishness, and harshness, and cruelty, are abhorred by his mind, 
and these bats avoid its sunshine. Herewith, also, he will be patient 
and forbearing. How many flaws are caused in characters that have 
a gleam of the true nobility, by irritability and impatience! Loss of 
dignity, of sweetness, of authority ; failings alike in justice and in 
generosity. Calm and equable, though not impassive or cold ; patient, 
though not sluggish ; forbearing, but not slovenly, nor passing over 
that which should be noticed — this must the Gentleman be. Closely 
connected with this largeness of mind will be that hopefulness for 
others before spoken of. In a doubtful case he is of those 
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“ Who nobly, if they cannot know 
Whether a ’scutcheon’s dubious field 
Carries a falcon or a crow, 
Fancy a falcon on the shield.” 


Beauties, not deformities or flaws, the more readily catch his eye ; 
his affinity closes with its like. He is not always on the look-out for 
earwigs within the petals of the rose. He can, however, be indig- 
nant: never with weakness, chiefly with aught mean, dirty, little. 
His affinity with their opposites makes his repulsion of these a matter 
of course. “I never knew you — depart from me.” 

Yet, though capable of strong indignation, he is never scornful or 
sneering. A sneer is the weapon of all most familiar to the mean 
mind. There is nothing God-like in it. Nor does the Gentleman, 
where possible to avoid it, deal in snubbing. Respect for others 
makes him unwilling to humiliate them ; while, as for guarding him- 
self, the atmosphere of his own self-respect — an influence not obtruded 
but felt; intangible, but real—this, and grave disapproval, some- 
times deepening to sternness, enable him to check ignorance or 
insolence ; for though never a proud or a vain man, he is a man with 
whom it is not easy to take a liberty. He withdraws into himself 
from an uncongenial touch ; yet, in doing so, would, as a matter of 
preference, rather avoid hurting, or making the difference felt. 

Thoughtfulness and Tact are great constituents of the character. 
Indeed, this element of thoughtfulness makes much of the difference 
between the merely good-natured, kind-hearted man and the Gentle- 
man. Many a one would do kindnesses, pay attentions, if only he 
thought of them, whereas the Gentleman does think. And much of the 
perfection of the character depends on the higher or lower degree 
of this attribute. We find obvious thought, more refined thought, 
and a subtlety of thoughtfulness which gives the nail-finish. And to 
this, Tact is closely allied. Who does not know the difference, from 
different people, of the same act done, the same word said? The 
very same in substance, how incalculable the difference resulting on 
the way of speaking or doing it! That which from one seemed a 
delicate kindness, from another may appear a coarse insult. This 
especially in the instance of advice or reproof. What a pity that our 
translation has missed the delicate gentlemanly tact of that finished 
gentleman, St. Paul, and headed his address to the refined Athenians 
with clumsy, offensive words: “ J perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious /” Whereas he did say, “Z Zerceive (as a ground to go 
upon) ‘hat ye are deeply reverential.” 

One most important point to be marked is the noiselessness of the 
character ; the naturalness, and ease, and absence of effort or elabo- 
ration. 


“They live by law, not like the fool, 
But like the bard, who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 
And finds in them, not bonds, but wings.” 


Nobility with them is not some extra finery to Auf on; it is their 
every-day dress, and so they are at ease in it, while those who bring it 
out but for Sundays and Holidays wear it creased, and uncomfort- 
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ably, and ever fearing to stain it. I suppose that when our court 
costume was in common wear, people did not look so stiff and awkward 
in it, nor was the sword liable to trip them up. So the Gentleman 
finds that no restraint which is never laid aside from him. 


“ The churl in spirit, up and down 
Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all, 
To him who clasps a golden ball, 
By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 


“ The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At seasons thro’ the gilded pale : 


“ For who can always act ? but he, 
To whom a thousand memories call, 
Not being less but more than all 
The gentleman he seem’d to be, 


“ Best seemed the thing he was, and joined 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind.” 


Thus Tennyson, of a gentleman, his friend. 

And one result of this naturalness is, that in his actions there is an 
absence alike of obtrusion and of elaborate shrinking back. He can 
afford to do a noble act without having it known. In truth, it is 
nothing wonderful, special, and out-of-the-way to him; nor does it 
strike him that others should regard it as at all remarkable. 


“ And should their own life plaudits bring, 
They’re simply vexed at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing, 
Should move the minds of men so much.” 


But, on the other hand, for the same reason he can, if need be, 
endure publicity. The thing does not appear to him so extraordinary 
that he should make a great fuss and parade about hiding it. A 
lamp ever lit ;—— place a bushel over it, and it still burns on ; let it be 
set upon the table, and its mild kind light is as cheerfully diffused. 


Some general notes have now been set down, and before proceed- 
ing to consider the character in a few of life’s particular relations, it 
needs only to say that all the above marks will be found in things 
large as well as in things little, and in things little as well as in 
things large. I repeat these because either is sometimes neglected, 
and the attention fixed solely upon the other. The great difficulty is 
to keep a balance, to preserve all the analogies of the character, to be 
teres atgue rotundus, The most common danger, however, will be the 
disregard of little things. Let me urge, then, that little touches make, 
little flaws mar, rare and perfect excellence. 

And before going on, it may be permitted me at this stage to say 
that I do not see but that the perfect gentleman must be the consistent 
Christian. Indeed, incidental polish having been dismissed as not 
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of the essence, I would say that the perfect gentleman and the per- 
fect Christian would be one and the same. I am not speaking of 
“self-elected saints,” but of those in whom goodness is worn grace- 
fully and naturally, and holiness is lovely,— 


“ Not those, but souls found here and there, 
Oases in our waste of sin, 
Where everything is well and fair, 
And God remits his discipline ; 
Whose sweet subdual of the world 
The worldling scarce can recognise, 
And ridicule against it hurled, 
Drops with a broken sting, and dies: ” 


men who possess that wisdom which “ not only zs but seems.” 

Let me recall two or three precepts which would go far, if really 
kept, to make a man a gentleman or a woman a lady. “ Honour all 
men; be pitiful ; be courteous to all; follow after love, patience, 
meekness ; bear ye one another’s burdens; be kindly affectioned 
one to another; in honour preferring one another; given to hospi- 
tality ; rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep ; mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate ; 
be not wise in your own conceits ; provide things honest in the sight of 
all men.” Indeed, I would instance all the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with the very principle 
which begins them,— one universal brotherhood and nobility of con- 
nection. What wealth of broad yet subtle wisdom in this one pre- 
cept: — “ Render therefore to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom 
honour. Owe no man anything, but to love one another!” Then 
how noble is this programme : — “ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report: if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things!” 

I may not, in a merely secular paper (for I am only quoting these 
words as noble illustrations of my point),—I may not, in such a paper, 
bring forward the One Perfect Instance of every perfection ; the One 
Faultless Pearl; the One Flawless Diamond. But, reverently and 
lovingly passing by this, let me instance the writer of the above pre- 
cepts, £t. Paul, as the ideal of a gentleman. Witness his delicacy and 
tact, seen pre-eminently in advice and reproof: “7 praise you not,”— 
this is his euphemism for “ 7 d/ame you ;” “I partly believe it,” when 
told of the divisions among his children. Mark his delicate tact with 
Festus, Agrippa, Felix. Note his dignity and sweetness in receiving 
the gift from the Philippian Church — the grace with which he rejoices 
that “your care of me hath flourished again ;” then the anxious guard- 
ing against hurting their feelings, also the hopefulness for them :— 
“wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity.” Let any 
one curious in these points read from the roth to the 21st verse of 
Philippians 1v. The passage is full of the subtle touches of the char- 
acter. Professor Blunt, in the first of his lectures on the “ Parish 
Priest,” admirably traces out this characteristic of St. Paul, though 
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from another point of view than ours. And, once more, if any reader 
would have a perfect model of consummate tact and intense delicacy, 
let him study St. Paul’s urging of a request that might have been a 
claim, in the Epistle to Philemon. 

I should not be permitted here to enlarge upon this instance, 
although I am now only dealing with a secular purpose, and from a 
secular point of view, with inspired words; but I would suggest to 
collectors the study of the writings and life of St. Paul, merely with 
the view of regarding the character in its highest perfection and rarely- 
.ttained finish. And if any should yet question the propriety of intro- 
ducing such an instance and such thoughts, let me be bold to remind 
him that much of our ordinary littleness is traceable to our letting slip 
the thought of our high birth and connection. Fallen indeed for a 
while from our place at court, we forget that our’ place there is that of 
sons and princes. Christianity is the revelation to us here of the 
Etiquette of Heaven. 


It will be necessary, however, to turn from principles to acts, and 
to consider the Gentleman in some particular relations. To give some 
little plan to what must anyhow be desultory jottings, we take him first 
in society and then at home. 

I think that his manner and bearing towards Superiors are a deli- 
cate test. He avoids that tendency to over-deference which is the 
commoner fault ; a/so that slight inclination to an over-independent 
manner, that standing on their guard to which minds above the more 
common weakness are apt to swerve. The airdpxeca comes in here: 
—he can afford to do without them: again, the self-respect which 
averts the constant fear lest he should be humbled or mortified. 
The great thing, the result of these principles, is that he is at his ease. 
Due deference to others is natural to him, so also is the consciousness 
of what is due to himself. He can quite well do without the notice of 
those above him in the social scale, but he has stamina and ballast 
enough to enjoy their society without an ever-present sense of difference 
whispering him to be on his guard against a slight. And if the superior 
in position should not be a gentleman, z.¢., should obtrude that superi- 
ority, why the advantage instantly changes round and is on the side 
of the Gentleman, and he knows it, though too true to his character to 
make this knowledge patent. True gentleman meets true gentleman, 
recognising the brotherhood through the accidental and trivial dis- 
tinctions of this brief state: they acknowledge these differences, but 
are not encumbered by them. ‘The Gentleman does not show his 
nature by rejecting or disregarding those decencies and proprieties 
even which only belong to this evanescent condition, but by wearing 
them easily. The ceremonies and etiquette of society are much like 
clothes, not of our essence, nor to last beyond this state. But while 
the need for them does last, the thing is to wear them as though natural 
to us, and not as though a restraint. I really believe that there are 
many who, with no scruple to do a kindness to the poorer from any 
thought natural to the lower mind, of fear of imperilled dignity, yet 
would shrink from going out of their way to show an attention to the 
great for fear of misinterpretation. But the true gentleman has learned 
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to dismiss from his rules of action the over-sensitive consideration of 
how they will appear. Not that within proper bounds the appearance 
of his actions will be disregarded. Within these he is not too nervous 
about his dignity to give explanation or to guard against misinterpre- 
tation. Take the capital instance of St. Paul. He, an Apostle, would 
yet take a brother with him to administer the alms of the churches. 
“ Avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which 
is administered by us, providing for honest things, not only in the 
sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 

Yet withal, a true gentleman has courage to do, if necessary, things 
which may affear to be, but are not, ungentlemanly. 

Next, to take him among equals, let us consider the instance of 
conversation, which is, of course, a great mark always ; for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, ¢. ¢., our words are little 
sample-bags of the stores within. For one thing, the Gentleman will 
never monopolize conversation — 


“A civil guest 
Will no more talk all than eat all the feast.” 


(By-the-by, many delicate precepts and nice touches are to be found 
in G. Herbert’s “Church Porch.”) He will not break into the speech 
of another, nor listen with ill-concealed impatience to be relieved of 
his own say. He will rather bring out others than exhibit himself. In 
fact, he talks quite as much to learn as to teach. How very far will 
he be from the baseness of which Rogers, the poet, accuses himself, 
namely, so great a hankering to be heard, that, failing otherwise, he 


set himself to attract attention by ill-natured speeches! If need be, the 


gentleman can be entirely a listener, and that in subjects upon which 
he is competent to speak. But he both can and will speak if it be 
demanded of him, or if occasion invite. He is calm and courteous in 
arguing ; “ and, if he be master-gunner, he spends not all that he can 
speak at once, but husbands it, and gives men turns of speech.” But 
this patience, fairness, and quietness in argument are a true, and per- 
haps a rare mark of the Gentleman. It greatly requires both attri- 
butes —just appreciation of self and of others. He is a man open to 
conviction ;—I allow him to be a little impatient with the unlovely 
combination of conceit with ignorance. 

I need hardly say that he is not of those who, after dinner, when 
the ladies have left, and talk and wine have removed restraint, as 
though relieved from fetters, run into coarse anecdote and jest as 
their natural element. He has no tendency towards, no affinity with, 
manure ; nothing in him of the foul blue fly ; his instinct is that of the 
bee, which extracts sweetness from everything. 

Again, he is always truthful and sincere ; will not agree for the 
sake of complaisance or out of weakness ; will not pass over that of 
which he disapproves. He has a clear soul, and a fearless, straight- 
forward tongue. On the other hand, he is not blunt and rude. His 
truth is courteous ; his courtesy, truthful ; never a humbug, yet, where 
he truthfully can, he Arefers to say. pleasant things. 

He is not curious ; he is, of course, the man who walks by a win- 
dow without a side glance, whether of purpose or inadvertence. He 
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is, I need not say, free from that ill-breeding which would press upon 
a person whom some unguarded word has betrayed to have a secret. 
If something of confusion reveal that a slip has been made, the 
gentleman will recede, or appear not to notice, or turn the conversa- 
tion. 

He is above gossip, and is not the man to whom you would bring a 
petty tale. He cannot stoop to little wrangling. He is not diseasedly 
tenacious of real or fancied rights. 

Here I leave the conversation of the social gathering for the gather- 
ing itself, with its circumstances. I shall mention a point almost 
too small, one would think, for notice, but one which experience proves 
to be a point of importance in this small world, and in the still smaller 
world of society which exists upon it. The consideration of whether, 
at a dinner-party, he shall take in the lady of the house, or of what 
position he shall receive, is never one whose anticipation causes much 
anxiety, or whose retrospection much mortification to his mind. 
Really these little jealousies of society, and petty measuring and 
balancing nearly equal claim against nearly equal claim, are things 
which his true dignity can afford to ignore. At the same time the 
usual respects and courtesies of life are always rendered, and also 
exacted by him; not touchy, nor punctilious, he yet will not treat 
others, nor will he be treated himself, in a slovenly way. I remember 
a thorough old gentleman, my former rector, telling me of his bringing 
such carelessness and superciliousness to book. Upon his first coming 
to his rectory, one of the country gentry, no distant neighbour, kept 
asking him, in a free and easy, not to say a patronizing way (without 
having taken the trouble to call on him), why he didn’t come over and 
see him, come and dine, etc. At last my friend turned quietly upon 
him and said, “ Excuse me for reminding you that if you wish to make 
my acquaintance, it is in your own power todo so. The customs of 
society place the initiative with you. I see no reason why in my case 
they should be reversed.” 

An instance of scrupulous gentlemanly care of the customs and 
courtesies of society occurred to myself in my first curacy. A neigh- 
bouring incumbent had been away from home when I came, and thus 
unable to call on me. Immediately upon his return, a note was sent 
asking me to accompany my rector, who was to dine with him. I really 
considered this, under the circumstances, all that was necessary to 
satisfy a far more sensitive dignity than mine. However, in the after- 
noon of the day on which I was to dine with him, he walked over — 
five miles in the heat—to make his call first. You might call this 
punctilious ; but remark, that there was just that degree of superiority 
in his position which made it necessary to forego no courtesy or even 
ceremony towards me. For if the Gentleman is lax at all in the cere- 
monies of social life, he is never so towards one in any way not his 
equal ; never where it might possibly seem that the omission. was 
through superciliousness or the airs of the Don. 

However, this care of the ceremonies which are the necessary 
hedges and fences of the somewhat unreal and unnatural state in 
which we live here, is one thing which much marks the Gentleman. 
He will never presume, never take the least liberty ; he never puts 
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himself in a position in which he might receive a snub. He is never 
over-familiar with his friends, never goes to the extremity of the 
tether of familiarity permitted, or even offered. A brother of mine, 
to whom I trace much of what early bent my thoughts have had to 
this subject—this elder brother had permission always to pass 
through the grounds of the squire of the parish in order to save a 
round. He never did so, however, without calling at the lodge for 
admission, though he knew where the key hung, and had been told to 
take it when he pleased. And this reticence or restraint within their 
bounds of his privileges with friends, instead of straining them to the 
limit, or even beyond, is one special mark of this character. I think 
something of this feeling is really almost the rule in what are called 
the lower classes. At least in the country I have ever found a great 
delicacy and absence of endeavour to intrude or presume. Retired 
well-to-do servants and little landowners — I have experienced diffi- 
culty in persuading these to come to the front door, or to enter my 
drawing-room, even when they had come with some small offering of 
fruit or the like to me. 

Before leaving the consideration of the Gentleman among equals I 
will mention one abomination from which any one with the least 
right to the name will most sensitively shrink — this is, the sharing in 
people’s hospitality, and then afterwards among others making fun of 
them, their table, their arrangements, or their households ; repeating, 
in short, anything that would be to their dispraise, or would lower 
them in men’s eyes. When I was admitted into any household as a 
guest, a confidence was then placed in me which it would be deeply 
unworthy to betray. Another act, quite foreign to the Gentleman’s 
mind, is the asking one to play or sing whose playing or singing is 
ridiculous, for the purpose of making him or her a laughing stock. 
Anyhow, the Gentleman could not be behaving in any way, by look or 
gesture, behind the back of one who has in all good faith and sim- 
plicity acceded to the request to become a caterer for his amusement, 
of which the detection by its object would confuse or shame him. 

I have already touched on the conduct of the Gentleman towards 
inferiors. Much lies in what I have hinted — namely, that he will 
be careless to any others rather than to them; he will err rather 
on the side of punctiliousness than of slovenliness. Of course he is 
not clumsy enough to make this noticeable, or to obtrude it. He 
would steer clear of an awkwardness which would make over-cere- 
mony offensive by betraying the motive, and therefore the idea in his 
mind. Thus also he can afford to dispense, in his intercourse with 
them, with the very tiniest giving to understand that he is con- 
descending. Indeed, he does not feel himself to be doing so, having 
a larger view of things than from this world’s hillocks, and so he is 
able to be simple and natural. Thus Lancelot :— 

“Then the great knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall, 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 


Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 
But kindly man moving among his kind.” 


The clergyman has many opportunities of showing this phase also 
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of the character, and much necessity for doing so. This courtesy 
without condescension, and this carefulness without paraded cere- 
mony, are most desirable in his case ; also most keenly appreciated. I 
do not say that he will refrain from entering a cottage without 
knocking, or with his hat on, or when meals are toward, nor that he 
will shun the careless or prying glance when passing the window ; 
because these are coarsenesses, and we were discussing rather the more 
subtle marks. But he will ever remember that the poor man’s house 
is that poor man’s own, nor will he take advantage of his position, 
and that necessity which fetters the tongue of the poor, to make his 
visits intrusions, nor to speak to the poor as he would not be allowed 
to do to the rich, except in so far as a more plain speaking will be 
requisite for the uncultivated, whereas the cultivated mind would 
gather the meaning from the more flelicate wording. In short, he 
will give the man to understand that/henis visiting ‘and advising on 
sufferance, and not as a right. He’ will.remember that his poorest 
parishioner is at least a free man, andthat! himself i is a gentleman. 
And I warrant you he will generally aftér..a time be understood, 
respected, and welcomed, and his advice, however plain, received 
with deference and attention. Here, again, the Gentleman is not 
playing a part, and thus he can be easy and natural. 

Under this head of his conduct in society may be placed the very 
important item of his treatment of enemies. ‘They will always in 
his case be those who have injured him, or taken a dislike to him ; 
there will be none whom he has injured, or with whom he has 
quarrelled, at least wittingly, or without having offered fullreparation 
and amends so far as may be. He may, however, cause offence by 
his firmness, and by his fearlessness and candour on occasions, how- 
ever his speaking the truth may have been in love. He may have 
to oppose what is wrong or unadvisable, to rebuke or to reprove, and 
so make enemies. But then, you will observe, that he never speaks 
against them; that he never details the grievance and subject-matter 
of the disagreement, nor even alludes to it to others, unless obliged, 
and then with shrinking and dislike. Also, if the character be at 
its very highest, he will, in detailing the circumstances of a disagree- 
ment, state the case fairly against himself. He (in the most rare 
cases) can even refrain from distorting the words of an opponent, or 
swerving them from their true and intended meaning, so as to make 
for himself in answering that opponent. At any rate, he does not 
“foul the wells” by fastening upon his antagonist some gratuitous 
imputation which would colour with suspicion even his most candid 
and earnest assertions and explanations. That the Gentleman would 
never, by any least word, silence, or deed, injure an enemy, is of 
course; spite is utterly foreign from this character. And it will 
follow, from the gentleness of this character, that he will readily 
forgive ; from its sincerity and simplicity, that he will do it from his 
heart. King Richard’s was a gentleman’s forgiveness. That a 
ness which “ forgives, but can never feel the same to the offender,” i 
that of the Churl. 

I may note that (from his self-respect) the gentleman can afford to 
offer his hand once and again, and have it sullenly refused ; can, in a 
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case of duty, bow courteously still, in spite of being continually cut : 
and this is necessary, at least for the clergyman. The uninitiated will 
on such occasions tingle and smart with a sense of shame and humilia- 
tion, and, illogically, heartily wish that he had left undone that which 
a minute before he knew that it was right to do. 

As to anonymous letters, it would be almost laughable to write 
down that he could not send one. I only mention them in order to 
say that I knew one of the blood with so fine a sense that he never 
even vead one. Into the fire it went, as soon as he missed the name 
at the end (and he always looked at the end, being from his position 
exposed to such sneaking attacks or information). He was the Head 
Master of a Public School. He never even received an accusation 
against a boy, volunteered privately, which the informer would not 
in person support. He would in such case call the boy up, tell him 
what had been alleged, merely expressing his abhorrence of the 
meanness of the informer, and refusing to hear any explanation or 
defence, “ because,” said he, “you are not accused.” 

Further, if a former friend, or one under old obligation to him, 
turn against or fail him, you will never find the Gentleman upbraid 
the traitor with those old disregarded favours. If you would see this 
attribute in perfection, read in Macaulay’s “ Essay” that account of 
the behaviour of Essex, the criminal, towards Bacon, the Queen’s 
Advocate against the life of his friend and patron. 

Once more. As the gentleman has no little jealousies, there is 
another meanness — the weapon not of an open enemy, but of a con- 
ventional friend — from which he is of course free. I allude to that 
young-lady meanness which will praise another, and speak highly of 
him— not “damn with faint praise ;” yet all the while letting slip 
little depreciations and admissions, which, after all, and as intended, 
lower him in your mind — much, indeed, as certain modern commen- 
tators treat the Bible. 


And now we come to the gentleman a/ home. This is certainly the 
crucial test. It is undoubtedly of all others the far most difficult 
sphere of action. There is the familiarity, the sense of undress, and 
of there being no need for “company manners.” (How this well-used 
word witnesses for the truth of what I am saying!) Certain positive 
restraints and obligations no longer hold back or bind a man in his 
own home. The gentleman has, therefore, to be on his guard, and 
to keep a vigilant watch against the creeping over his behaviour of 
the least slovenliness or tarnish. 


“ Love’s perfect blossom only blows 
Where noble manners veil defect : 
Angels may be familiar ; those 
Who err, each other must respect.” 


This I take from a very manual upon this branch especially of my 
subject, full of delicate subtleties—-Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in 
the House.” 

The true gentleman, then, at home does not drop any of those 
attentions and courtesies to wife, sisters, father, mother, which he is 
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in the habit of paying to other ladies and gentlemen when in society. 
It is perhaps necessary especially to notice that he is not drusgue or 
neglectful to any lady merely because she has the misfortune to be 
his wife or his sister. Note the surliness or contempt of brothers 
often. Compare the lover with the husband in many instances. 
Really many a man seems almost ashamed to pay that courteous 
attention, which every woman should claim, to that lady who is his 
own wife. 
“ The lover who, across a gulf 
Of ceremony, views his Love, 
And dares not yet address herself, 
Pays worship to her stolen glove. 
The gulf o’erleapt, the lover wed, 
It happens oft (let truth be told), 
The halo leaves the sacred head, 
Respect grows lax, and worship cold.” 


A man may be more at his ease at home, may let slip some little 
constraints necessary in society, but which are not quite consistent 
with being comfortable. I shall not forbid, after his tiring day, that 
he should go to slippers rather ¢han to dress-boots ; I allow him to 
wear out his old coats; I will not compel him to spoil all his enjoy- 
ment of his wife’s playing by leaving his luxurious eye-closed revelling 
in his easy-chair in order to turn over the leaves of her music: it 
would not be courteous to cut off the power of thoroughly appreciating 
her performance. ‘The husband need not be a Sir Charles Grandison. 
But he will neglect no little attention, no small courtesy, no delicate 
respect ; and he will be careful to retain some ceremony, even in a 
téte-a-téte life. 

“ Keep your undressed familiar style 
For strangers, but respect your friend, 


Her most whose matrimonial smile 
Is and asks honour without end. 


“Tis found, and so it needs must be, 
That life from love’s allegiance flags, 
When love forgets his majesty 
In sloth’s unceremonious rags. 


“ Let love make home a gracious court ; 
There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 
And learn to bow and stand at gaze,” 


And again : — 


“ Respects with threefold grace endue 
The right to be familiar ; none 
Whose ways forget that they are two 
Perceive the bliss of being one.” 


It seems an absurd truism to say, Let the husband who is ashamed 
to be attentive to his wife or sister, the son who is ashamed of being 
deferential to his father,— let these make no pretention to the name 
of Gentleman ; neither let him stain it with his touch, who, though 
he be the most polished gentleman in society, is yet a sloven in his 
manner at home. 

And further yet. The gentleman respects himself; and is not 
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ungentlemanly even when alone. He will not even thus forego some 
decent ceremony ; not sit down to dinner, for instance, without some 
little ordering of his appearance. He would not, I think, either help 
himself or feed, when alone, otherwise than as he would in company, 
Supposing him to be a shaver, he would not go with stubbly chin, 
left in a dirty-looking condition of bristle, even were he on a desert 
island ;— true, there he would probably be sure to let his beard grow. 
In short, come upon him as suddenly as you like, however he might 
be alone, the Gentleman would never be surprised doing anything 
ungentlemanly. For his tastes and manners would not, again, be 
from acting, nor as a court suit put off, with a feeling of relief, directly 
he retires to private life. It is his common wear, indeed, part of 
himself, his nature. 


And now, what shall we say? Alas! in one or another of all these, 
and many other points, the Gentleman —the real gentleman, too — 
may fail, ay, fail once and again. He is, indeed, never an adept, 
always a student, in this imperfect life; and in his ever climbing he 
will sometimes slip. But even thus you may distinguish him ; there 
is even in his failure a mournful nobility. What would seem a very 
slight matter to many, be unnoticed by most—a slight speck, not a 
stain — will smite him with shame, and burning, and resolve. Yes, 
a gentleman is but a man, and may fail. But there is, I repeat, a 
sphere for high gentlemanly conduct and bearing in the confessing 
his fault, and making amends, refusing alike his own palliations and 
those of others. And to own our failures nobly is one of the few 
noble acts always possible to fallen creatures —creatures conscious 
of the Image in which they were created, but unable to live up to 
their own high ideal. The Gentleman is, at least, too great, when 
perceiving himself in the wrong, to take refuge in temper; nor, if 
his apology be ill received, will he take fire, and retract it by hasti- 
ness. His action proceeded from a principle, which was not depen- 
dent upon results. 

The Gentleman, I say, is always a student, for this character is 
greatly a matter of learning. It is partly instinct, at least more 
natural to some than to others, as with music, but yet in great 
measure a matter of instruction, experience, practice. Some may 
have the ear, and the more readily catch the delicate skill, and grand 
power, and fine harmony ; yet even these do not draw near perfection 
without great pains, much observation, many recoveries from mis- 
takes. And as Mr. Hullah says that all may attain to at least some 
correctness of knowledge and execution in music by pains, attention, 
and practice, so with this art —for we must call it an art until it has 
become nature with us. A finished artificial gentleman has attained 
to the art which veils art. A perfect real gentleman has nothing to 
conceal — he is acting aturally. 

But he is always learning, and each failure, detected by himself or 
another, and deeply laid to heart, becomes, indeed, the rung of a 
ladder by which he ascends. A mean thing done and brought to 
his notice and perception is burnt into his soul, and the lesson never 
forgotten. I am not to give myself as a specimen of anything noble, 
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but I am yet pleased to trace something of the sense in a recollection 
of my boyhood. I had, well knowing I was welcome, taken one of 
my elder brother’s books from the shelf. For some good reason (it 
was late, I fancy), he told me to put it by. Adroitly misconceiving 
him, and pretending to fancy that he grudged the loan, I, with care- 
ful meanness, apologized on that score for my having taken it. He, 
without any anger, also without any false delicacy, quietly unmasked 
me, and, coming at once to the point, stigmatized my conduct as 
“dirty.” I said no more, at once perceiving the truth of his 
verdict ; but I thought it over until my face burnt with shame, and 
I stood before him and begged his pardon, ere I left the room. I 
remember he seemed surprised, and said that he had not meant to 
make the matter of that importance. But it was done to satisfy 
myself, and I like to think that this slight matter may be a trivial 
instance of that affinity with better things, and of the germ of the 
keen gentlemanly sense, which is quick to perceive a meanness when 
pointed out, abhors it, casts it forth thenceforward, and never forgets 
the lesson. 

Yes, “here, where all things limp and halt,” this excellence must 
ever be a matter of learning. For one thing, there are so many 
mixed actions. Feather instances serve, perhaps, best to show the 
way of the wind. Here is another illustration from a slight episode. 
Driving with a friend in a dog-cart which he had hired, I was 
anxious to do my small part by paying the turnpikes. Being, 
however, on the wrong side for the turnpike keeper (a woman), and 
desirous to be beforehand with my friend, I threw the money on the 
road, thus giving the woman the trouble of picking it up. For this 
I was justly reproved by my friend, and told that I ought to be 
made to pick it up myself. My intention had been gentlemanly, but 
the act, through want of care and thought and exactness, was faulty. 
Slight as the thing was, it set me a-thinking, and may serve to show 
the difficulty, as well as the importance, of preserving the balance in 
actions, and at once 


“ This way and that dividing the swift wind.” 


A little grit may spoil the perfect working of very delicate machinery. 

I can fancy an architect giving his life-work to the devising and 
perfecting of one exquisite building. When young he had the 
dawn of the idea; in manhood it has grown into some shape ; some 
plan, which yet he sees to be meagre and far below his ideal, lies 
upon the paper. This experience and that suggestion all come in; 
even detected mistakes assist ; but he grows old planning, correcting, 
developing — never completing. And in this life he shall never 
behold the perfect building. It is still an Ideal, of which the Reality 
is not grasped. ‘Thus with all our endeavours, although they be not 
unassisted endeavours, towards any excellence on this side heaven. 
Thus with the Gentleman’s ideal of what he should be to be perfect. 
By degrees he lays down a plan; he is ever working towards it ; it 
is never here attained. Nay, the more he attains the more his 
knowledge extends the plan. “I count not myself to have attained,” 
but “J press toward the mark.” Indeed, it is— excepting that he 
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does gain some ground—like pursuing an ever-lengthening shadow, 
with our back to the setting sun. He is often saddened by the con- 
templation of his own inadequacy and shortcomings, but never morbid 
— i. ¢, his sadness does not cause him to sit down to inactive wringing 
of hands, but rather impels him on, still forward, forward, in the hope- 
less race, towards the ever-flying goal. If the melody of his life be 
never perfect — if it become sometimes “like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune, and hoarse,” it will not be purposeless in that confusion, but 
like bells beginning or ending, which wander about disconsolately 
after the melody they cannot at once find. But, mark, you shall 
have them burst out into the clear liquid race presently ; ay, and 
yet again, if they again before long halt in a new perplexity. 

It is more than time to end. Let me first notice one objection 
which might lurk against many of the marks and most of the in- 
stances here brought forward. They are so slight; such mere 
trivialities ; such little flaws; such little touches. But let me urge 
the analogy that, in light and shade, not the depths and heights, but 
the halftints, make the finish: in colour, the greys, not the pro- 
nounced hues, are the test; in a statue the slight chippings, the 
least touches, give the marble its perfection. And I have supposed 
the rough cutting of the block, even the well-proportioned shape, 
and have endeavoured rather for these subtleties of finish — endea- 
voured, I keenly feel, with poor approach to success; the graces are 
so impalpable, the touches so subtle, the tints so delicate, the hues so 
fleeting. Ask Turner for a recipe for his colouring ; rather point to 
an ever-growing sunset, and ask a catalogue of the hues and blend- 
ings of tints with which you are to reproduce it; but even then refrain 
from demanding a list of the subtleties and delicate touches which 
result in the GENTLEMAN. They are, like sunset colours, new in 
blending, in tint, in juxtaposition ; new in all their circumstances, for 
every new occasion. Surely here it may be said — 


“ Here they speak best who best express 
Their inability to speak ; 
And none are strong, but who confess 
With happy skill that they are weak.” 


However, rough sketches may hint pictures to kindred spirits; 
sketches, however inadequate and rude, yet done with a purpose and 
after a design, in the mind. And seeking after this perfection in 
most imperfect specimens, it shall be with me,— 


“ As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it.” 


J. R. VERNON. 
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JINNY’S THREE BALLS. 





I1I.—JINNY’S THIRD BALL. 
“You did not know what you were doing, did you?” 


NE day Dick Jones ran over to the town to visit some friends 

who were staying there. Returning from his call, as he walked 

down the High Street, a timid voice arrested him. He turned round, 

and saw, sad in the gleamy winter sunshine, a wan young face with 

great yearning eyes in piteous search of his, a white, pinched mouth, 
and dark hair pushed carelessly back under a shabby brown hat. 

“By Jove! Fitzpatrick’s Miss Jinny,” he cried, shaking her cold 
hand heartily. “But, I say, you’ve been ill, haven’t you? Oh, poor 
girl, you look awfully seedy !” 

“T am not ill,” said the soft voice, trying hard to be steady. “At 
least, I shall be well when— when Ze comes back — Captain Fitzpatrick, 
you know. Is 4e well? Where is he?” 

“Oh, Fitzpatrick’s all right,” the good-natured officer answered 
soberly. “He’s on leave, but coming back for our ball, you know.” 

“Your ball,” said Jinny hesitating, and with the ghost of one of her 
old painful blushes rising to her cheek. “I wanted — wanted to ask 
— if—I thought perhaps O Mr. Jones!” She broke down, and 
put her hand over her eyes, sobbing. 

“Go on, go on,” said Jones, distressed and sympathetic. “ Hang it, 
I'll do anything.” 

“T did so want a card for your ball,” she murmured, looking up 
tearfully. “I have a sovereign—I could pay —oh, I wouldn’t ask if 
I wasn’t — wasn’t — wretched!” And she cried again. 

Mr. Jones did not hesitatea moment. “Pay? Bosh!” he exclaimed. 
“You shall have tickets, certainly —you and that old fellow, the doctor. 
You should, if I had to sell my—my—grandmother. Only look here ; 
don’t you cry like that, you’ make one feel so horridly queer. Now, I 
say, that’s worse /” 

For Jinny had seized both his hands, and was trying to kiss them, 
a ceremony no one had assuredly ever performed towards this excellent 
officer before. He released himself, and departed, promising to send 
the tickets ; and he was faithful, though he could not stay for the ball 
himself: he wished he could —“ For I’m sure the poor little soul wants 
looking after,” he thought. “O Fitz, you’re a sad fellow; you’ve done 
a cruel job here, I’m afraid!” 

Which “ Fitz,” all unconscious of what was hanging over him, had 
become very cheerful, and much on the alert. She, “that other girl,” 
was coming to the ball, and, perhaps, who knows —as he had been so 
constant. Such a pretty girl—no end of style and pluck. Old Dr. 
Irving had been away a long time, and only came back because he 
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received an imploring note from Jinny, begging his escort for the ball 
—came indeed, but just in time to call for her, and take her there. 
So he knew nothing of the town gossip — of how Jinny Lake had lost 
her lover, and wore the willow openly, and how that lover was consol- 
ing himself. 

This ball was no brilliant dream, but a tissue of dreary, cruel 
realities: this ball had no firm arm for her to lean on, no winning eyes, 
no fervent lips, to look and smile on hers, no bold gay voice to whisper 
patronising praise or kind instructions in her charmed ear, no envious 
feminine glances nor amused masculine ones, to follow her. Not that 
she had cared about those latter, save as confirmation of the happy 
truth, that seemed truth ¢/en, at least. She went down the room on 
her old friend’s uncertain arm, trying to smile and talk to him, but 
looking wildly round, and starting at every passing voice or step. She 
had read something about a gambler’s last throw, and she thought to 
herself this was hers. If she won it, oh, what might not be !—if she 
lost it, well, everything would be over. She must go away somewhere 
into the dark, and die: he might be sorry then, just a little, and believe 
she loved him — him on/y. 

Her last throw — miserable little gambler! she was preparing for it, 
as, with flaming cheeks, the eager liquid glitter in her round eyes, 
restless gestures, and wild little laughs and exclamations, she stood by 
Dr. Irving’s side. A fossil plesiosaurus and a living butterfly could 
scarcely have presented a greater contrast; the life in him nearly 
burned out, the life in the other leaping, throbbing, racing, in a passion 
of fear and love, at a fever heat. 

Alas! she did not look her best — she had not thought of trying to 
look her best—her dress was dowdy and unbecoming, her rapid move- 
ments and flushed anxious face did not become her either. 

“Where’s your young officer?” asked Dr. Irving presently. “ Be- 
fore, he was here to meet you.” 

“Oh, he is coming, coming,” said Jinny, faithful in her faith. “ He 
is so kind.” . 

Nevertheless, she waited long and vainly. But, towards the middle 
of the evening, a slight quick figure, the profile of a big moustache and 
a glossy cropped head, caught her eye. Her heart came up in her 
throat, and strangled the cry that rose there; the floor dipped, and 
the ceiling came down, she thought. But she made a violent uncon- 
scious effort, and, recovering herself, stared with fixed entreaty at her 
false lover. Poor Jinny! she frightened his weaker nature by the very 
intensity of feeling that might have moved a stronger, as she stood with 
her neck a little stretched towards him, her quivering hands half open, 
as though waiting to clasp his, her large eyes aflame, as if each had a 
separate life, whose only object was his love, her lips starting with the 
quick Jeaps of her heart. 

He glanced at her, then averted his eyes, inclined his head care- 
lessly, and disappeared among the crowd. 

A choked “Oh, Captain Fitzpatrick!” pursued him, but it was too 
faint and sobbing for him to hear. 

“My dear, had’nt you better go home?” said Dr. Irving, with a 
heavy pitying look, pressing her hand a little. 
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“TI don’t want to,” she answered abstractedly, straining her eyes 
after the lithe figure gliding through the throng. 

“You see, you don’t know any one — and — hadn’t you better?” 

“No, no,” cried Jinny impatiently, and in a voice of despair: “leave 
me alone!” 

So he ceased his entreaties, seeing too plainly that this frail vessel 
of hope would soon shatter itself against the rocks of inevitableness, 
and be at rest. 

And Jinny thought that was not her last throw, after all—she had 
one more left. One more: to get near him without his perceiving it, 
and speak to him before he could turn away. She would wait and be 
very patient, but she wou/d speak that night; for, who knew? they 
might never meet again — she might die, or he go far away. She got 
away from Dr. Irving (he was not hard to elude), and wandered about ; 
but Fitzpatrick seemed to have disappeared. She was beginning to 
feel sick and hopeless with her weary search, when the gay familiar 
tones fell on herear. She was ina passage leading to the supper-room, 
and his voice came from thence: to where that voice, calling her fond 
names no longer, could yet speak, she went blindly, unconscious that 
the old doctor followed her. 

The room was empty of all but two when she stood in the doorway, 
and looked in: two, and who were they? A young lady, fair and 
pretty, and coquettish, beautifully dressed in pale blue satin and blush 
roses, with pearls round her white throat and in her ears, and dazzling 
golden hair dressed high, with showers of ringlets falling from it: a 
young lady in whose face wretched, awkward, foolish Jinny saw not 
only beauty, but wit, and earnestness, and /ove, who was smiling a soft 
complacent smile, and glancing up with a look half impertinent, half 
fond at her companion — who was evidently her lover. 

Her companion — fer lover? No, Jinny’s—Jinny’s by a thousand 
tender words, tender glances, tender thoughts, by those two passionate 
kisses in the dim sweetness of the July dawn, by all he had taught her 
which she could never unlearn, by the life which had no being save in 
his love, now. 

And her captain, tender and true, was leaning lovingly over this 
new girl, saying soft things in her ear, with a look of such utter satis- 
faction, joy, and rest as he had never. worn yet; and now, taking a 
slender lovely hand, and kissing it worshippingly, and now —it could 
not be ! — holding her in his arms to his heart. 

Jinny felt very tired; she thought she could hear her own heart 
moaning inly, because it was so lonely and so cold; her hapless eyes 
seemed strained wide open by cruel fingers; her lips got white, her 
knees wavered, her chest and her throat burned like fire. But she 
could not look nor move away, till, suddenly, Fitzpatrick’s eyes met 
hers. Fresh from his recent triumph, beaming and tender, yet so 
familiar, she could not endure to see it. She threw up her arms with 
a stifled cry of agony, and staggered towards him. Then she thought 
something within her snapped and crashed ; a strange sense of quiet- 
ness, a numbness of death chilled the fiery pain, her strained eyelids 
relaxed, and she turned away, and came back waveringly to Dr. Irving. 
She did not care to look any longer, nor to hear what those two said. 
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She knew it was all over with her ; she did not care for anything, since 
God let such cruel things as this be, except to be quiet, and away from 
all the people ; to go back, and lie down in the dark. 

“T am so cold. The light hurts my eyes,” she said; and he, in 
silence, gave her his arm, and took her home. He was very sorry; 
but what could he do? Perhaps, after all, the worst was over, since 
she was so quiet. She could not come to much harm now. 

She bid him “Good-night,” and went up to her room very quietly ; 
undressed in a dazed mechanical way, and lay down. Even then she 
did not cry, or moan, or toss about. She lay open-eyed, without stirring 
a finger, staring into the darkness. So the maid found her when, as 
the morning sunlight streamed into the room, she came in full of ques- 
tions about the ball, which Jinny did not hear nor answer at all, except 
when the woman mentioned Fitzpatrick’s name. ‘Then she stirred, and 
made a little sound of tired impatience, and turned away from the light. 

She could not be persuaded to eat, nor get up, nor even sit up in 
bed. She shook her head when a book was offered her; she heeded 
the servant’s indignation no more than the wind whistling outside ; 
her aunt’s message made no difference to her. 

At last, Wilkins, the maid, got frightened, and sent for Dr. Irving. 
He came, felt the poor child’s pulse, looked at her tongue, asked 
whether she had “ any pain anywhere ””—to which she shook her head 
—and then stood drearily staring at her. “She’s low,” he said. 
“Wants tonics and cheering ; but there’s nothing to lie in bed for.— 
Will you get up, Miss Jinny?” 

She shook her head again, with a look of aversion. 

“Why not—eh? Nothing ails you, you foolish little girl, does it?” 

Then Jinny looked up with a dim scornful smile, and spoke at last: 
“T think my heart is broken,” said she. “And, please, I want nothing.” 

Irving shrugged his shoulders, and went out. There was nothing to 
be done ; Jinny could not well be dragged out of bed, or have food 
forced down her throat. Some soup and wine were, however, given 
her in the course of the day, but with no rousing effect. She did not 
speak, nor cry, nor give trouble ; nothing seemed to pain her except 
the sunshine, from which she turned wearily away. Her aunt had been 
bedridden for years, and besides, could not realise Jinny’s strange state. 

So Jinny lay unvisited one day —two, three, five, seven, ten days. 
Then the doctor came again, looked very serious ; and staid a long 
while, trying to rouse her. He talked of the ball, of Fitzpatrick — 
praised, blamed, reviled him ; but even that once dear and powerful 
name was powerless now—her lips never quivered, her fixed eyes 
never moved. 

He had her lifted out of bed, and supported (she was too weak to 
stand) to the window. She only shuddered a little, and seemed im- 
patient to be disturbed. And Irving said, if she shewed no signs of 
mending, another doctor must be called in. 

In a week she had not mended, she was worse ; and the physician 
summoned to her gave the astounding news that she never would 
mend — news which chilled awfully those who had done their duty by 
her with indifference and almost with contempt. 

“ Miss Jinny ” would never get well —to tease and trouble with her 
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many wants, her awkward performance of the little tasks that fell to 
her share, her long foolish dreamings, any more. She was beyond all 
that — beyond the long watch and the vain waiting ; for ever beyond 
improvement and deterioration alike. 

Wilkins, the maid, when she had cried over the sad truth, sobbed 
out a confession that she did not think the poor child “fit to go.” Of 
late, Wilkins said—oh, all last year—she had seemed to give over 
saying her prayers and reading her Bible: she had not seemed to 
listen or care when she, Wilkins, read it to her. The two doctors had 
not much to do with this, but they were sorry and disturbed. They 
did not guess what little messenger, soulless and dumb, was doing 
God’s work with poor Jinny’s wandering soul. 

As she lay there, dimly wandering through the past year, one bitter 
thought, momently more intense, grew in her mind, that no one could 
ever love her — not her aunt, not Wilkins, not her dear captain, not 
even He who took up and comforted the forsaken — that therefore she 
was lost for ever — while with this strangely mingled the remembrance 
of her lover’s last kiss. “No one cares for me!” she moaned. A 
low soft cry answered her, something tender and warm touched her 
cheek. That cry, that touch, went to her very soul, though it was only 
the cat, whose kitten had died, and who was mourning it in her way. 
“O Kitty, Kitty!” she cried, “do you love me after all?” And then 
the tears came forth, and ran down her cheeks, and she wept for 
many hours. 

Wilkins need not have troubled herself about her state of mind ; 
the cat was the best missionary to poor Jinny, who had been a little 
heathen in all save the forms of religion till now ; and then she was 
very near death, and so saw things with wonderful clearness and truth, 
though she had no words to speak of them. 

Her one great fault had brought a far greater anguish, and was 
bringing fast upon her the peace the world could not give. She was 
very sorry for all she had done wrong, and prayed humbly for pardon 
for her idol worship — prayed that no punishment might come on the 
idol’s head for her own silly weakness. Finally, almost at the last, 
when she had kissed the cat’s head, and had said: “ Pussy, I hope 
you will have another little one tocomfort you,” and it had been taken 
out of the room, she asked whether she might send a message to 
Captain Fitzpatrick. “Tell him I wasn’t angry, and I don’t mind now. 
And give him my dear love —tell him, if he will come, I should like 
to give it him myself. You know,” she said to the old doctor, taking 
his hand with a weak smile, “ I’m not like Kitty — no other can comfort 
me for him.” 

And Dr. Irving, seeing her calmness, and with a certain stern wish 
that Fitzpatrick should behold his own work, went and did her bidding. 

It was a startling thing to be snatched suddenly from the sunny- 
scented boudoir, where his lady-love sat singing bright little French 
songs to him; to stand beside the death-bed of another, loving and 
true, whom he had done to death through her too tender trust — stand 
in the still, darkened room, with no sound save her last laboured 
breathings, alone with his victim. Though, as he followed the doctor 
through the familiar gate, this thought troubled him, the remembrance 
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of Jinny’s blind adoration rendered it less terrible. She would either 
adore him still, he believed, or else reproach and rave at him in a way 
that should do much to justify his desertion. Yet his light step was 
sober, as it paused at her door, his bright eyes wavering and troubled, 
for Fitzpatrick’s heart and conscience were not dead. 

“Jinny,” said Irving, “ will you see him now?” 

“Is he come?” said Jinny. “O please.” 

Fitzpatrick entered gently, prepared to comfort, soothe, feign his old 
love, if need be; for she might die happier if so deceived. But the 
instant his gaze fell upon the bed, his hopes, his visions of keeping 
still the old superior position vanished. Jinny was grown a woman, 
was his first thought, and almost beautiful — could not love him humbly 
now, as she used to do, nor trouble him with overpraise. She was 
white, and thin, and plainly dying ; her mouth was drawn, and wore a 
sweet smile of conquered pain ; her big eyes looked bigger than ever, 
and had a steady peaceful shining, an almost divine radiance that 
brightened all her face. The very faint movements of her hands had 
a strange significance and dignity — Jinny would never more be rude 
or shy — awkward, silly, hoydenish, little foolish Jinny would never 
more believe and be betrayed, trust and be forsaken, cry, or trouble, or 
wait and weary, again. That was all over. It was Fitzpatrick now 
who had no words, who was awed, almost frightened, who needed her 
sweet welcoming gesture before he could venture to approach. Once 
his slave — a queen was more approachable ; once his toy — now 
almost an angel of God ; once praying pardon so piteously for small 
errors or none — zow, why her very love, if love it was that made her 
summon him, seemed only the far-off pity and pardon of a glorified 
saint. He hesitated, a dark red flush covered his face, his eyes fell as 
he came near her, he dared not even ask if she forgave, but broke 
down and sobbed at the first word. 

“Oh, don’t cry like that,” said Jinny, stroking his hand with both 
hers very tenderly. “Never mind; you are sorry — you did not know 
what you were doing, did you, dear? It was my fault ; I wrote I 
couldn’t live without you, and I am dying, you see. But indeed, I don’t 
cure. | m qu te, quite happy.” 

“ Oh, by Jove!” cried Fitzpatrick, the tears running down his cheeks 
now. “Sorry! Ishould think so! You make me feel what a scoundrel 
I’ve been. I’d sooner you shot me than to be so sweet, and, and talk 
in this way.” 

“ But I must,” Jinny murmured in her weak voice. “I couldn’t be 
cross the last, last time.” Then she pointed to a chair by the bedside ; 
and Fitzpatrick sat down silently, humbled, repentant, self-hating, as 
he had never in the course of his easy life been before. 

Jinny spoke again presently, with a little sigh: “ You are going to 
be married, aren’t you, to that young lady in pink and blue ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered Fitzpatrick, hanging his head; he 
had almost added, in the depth of his remorse, “ not unless you like 
it.” 

“Ah!” said Jinny, sighing again, “I hope you will be happy ; but, 
my dear captain, you won’t make any one else think you love them, 
and then leave them, will you?” 
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“ Never again,” answered Fitzpatrick under his breath ; “I shall 
never forget this, nor you.” 

Poor Jinny, she was past blushing ; but she smiled a little, and her 
dim eyes brightened in the old fond foolish way at his words. 

Then she sank into silence, and lay quiet, holding his hand, and 
looking dreamily at the fading sunset red beyond the window— an 
early sunset, like her own. Fitzpatrick rebelled against it: he could 
not bear to see her lying there with a weak smile of patient fondness 
flickering across her lips, or a sharp gasp and quiver of pain shaking 
her slight frame. 

“Jinny,” he asked hopelessly, “won’t you get well? What’s the 
matter with you?” 

She did not tell him, as she told the doctor, that her heart was 
broken, nor that it was so, as she told herself, by his desertion — she 
was meek and childishly tender now, as she had always been. 

“No, dear,” she said faintly ; “I’m going to die.” 

“QO Jinny,” he muttered in a wild way, “if you could live I’d be 
different to you, I swear I would.” 

“No; you love some one else, my dear captain, and you must be 
good to fer. I know—I know I wasn’t fit to be your wife. But 
everything is right now.” 

It was getting very dark, and a strange trembling awe crept over gay 
Captain Fitzpatrick’s soul as he sat alone with his innocent victim, her 
frail fingers clinging round his hand, her failing breath on his bowed 
face. 

She was going to die, and for his sake. Her hand was getting very 
cold in his this minute, but she murmured something faintly. 

He bent his head to hear the question. 

“Tsn’t there a new moon?” 

“Yes.” 

“You ought to wish, oughtn’t you? I remember I did ; but Christ’s will 
is better than our wish, isn’t it? Dear, I feel so weak ; so—so”—— 

“T’ll call the doctor. O Jinny!” 

“No; don’t call any one; I only want you. Don’t go: I’m not 
afraid. Only say ‘Our Father’ to me.” 

He tried, but the first word choked him utterly, and Jinny began 
to whisper it herself. She soon ceased, and lay quite still for a while. 
Then, suddenly, she sat up, and groped in the dark. 

“Where are you?” she panted. “I’m afraid.” 

“T’m here, quite close,” cried Fitzpatrick, in terror. But she was 
thinking of him no longer, and he quailed. In the dark, he heard her 
nestle into the pillow, murmuring something that sounded like: “So, 
so tired — all alone —so glad to rest ;” and heave a long satisfied 
sigh. He thought she was dead, and felt a strangely bitter pang that 
she had not said “ Good-bye.” 

But little Jinny was faithful in death as in life. Her weak hand felt 
over his face, and tried tenderly to wipe away his tears. Her voice, 
which now he strained his ear to catch, though once he had listened 
to it so heedlessly, murmured in a fond, pitying sigh: “ Don’t mind ; 
don’t cry, love. Please God, comfort and bless my ”—— 

And before Fitzpatrick could credit and understand that this{prayer 
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was for him, Jinny herself was comforted, and lying in arms that could 
never grow cold or false, or let her go, as his had done. 

He kissed her quiet hand timidly before he went away, and could 
hardly believe it would never stroke his cheek, or try to detain him as 
it used to do, any more. 

He felt unwontedly heavy and sober as he left the mournful house, 
as though he had left there a bit of the world’s brightness. 


Soon, there was a little white cross in the church-yard under the old 
willows — the willow no one could taunt her with wearing now — and 
a simple inscription : 


Jinny. Aged 16 years and ro months. 


“ He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and bear them in 
His bosom.” 


Old Dr. Irving, standing long after by that little grave, muttered to 
himself sadly: ‘“‘Whom the gods love, die young ;” for though the 
first year there was a bunch of lilies and snowdrops upon it, the 
second it was forgotten. 








Lifpincott’s Magazine. 
SONNETS. 
I, 


WALKED among the solemn woods to-day — 
The pines, whose sigh, so like a human heart’s, 
With one long, lingering monotone departs, 
A mournful minor wailing far away — 
And stern foreboding phantasies held sway 
O’er all my being: something undefined, 
In that weird, grieving, melancholy wind, 
Those ghost-like trees, and the cold shuddering play 
Of their drooped leaves funereal, told of death — 
Death and decay, that know no after bloom, 
No marvelous Resurrection’s morning glow, 
No second birth of rapt, celestial breath, 
But dust, and rain, and the desolate tomb, 
Round which, sweet Faith! no flowers of thine shall blow. 
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II. 


But while this morbid fancy on my soul 
Pressed with dull weight, along the forest verge 
Remote I heard a murmur like the surge 
Of gentle waters —a soft musical roll 
Of fairy thunder, such as that which swells 
Up the fair Southland coast when days are calm. 
A blissful voice it was, a wind of balm, 
Wave-born, and brightening all the shadowy dells: 
Oh how it thrilled my spirit! how it spake 
In homelike yet majestic harmony 
Of that lone shore whereon the billows break 
Melodious o’er mine own beloved sea !— 
Of joy and childhood’s hope, whose splendors take 
A strange, fresh radiance from Infinity ! 


Paut H. Hayne. 
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A STORY OF EULENBURG.— Part II. 





VI. 


HE beautiful Greek, Circassian, Hungarian, or whatever country- 
woman she was, was more than punctual to the appointed hour. 
Indeed, her impatience was such that she arrived at my studio full ten 
minutes before the clock struck ten. When she had thrown off her 
out-door wrappings, she appeared before me in precisely the same cos- 
tume as that in which I had seen her at Madame M ’s, the white 
lace scarf with the golden embroidery not being forgotten. I confess 
that I was a little relieved when I saw how she was dressed, for I was 
quite prepared for her appearance in a costume far more nearly ap- 
proaching that of her marble likeness at Eulenburg. She appeared to 
be rather silent and excited when she first arrived ; but her face very 
soon recovered the calm coldness of its usual expression. 

Nothing could have done me more real good or braced my thoughts 
better than thus being compelled to work, and that at so extremely diffi- 
culta subject. It was then that I first unconsciously began to learn the 
divine lesson that work itself is consolation ; and that, of all men, the 
artist — by which term I do not mean the painter only — has that con- 
solation always within reach if he can only summon up just sufficient 
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energy to lift his hand. As I endeavoured to reproduce the form and 
colour before me, my strength began gradually to return, and I began 
to do my best merely for the sake of doing it. The Princess de Paro 
was an excellent and unwearying sitter, so that considerable progress 
was made even at the first sitting. 

The next day she sat to me again ; and after that she came almost 
daily until the picture was completed. I own that I was proud of the 
result when I showed it to her in its finished state ; and on looking 
back, I still think that my pride was not unjustified. It was by far the 
best attempt I had yet made — indeed I doubt if I ever succeeded in 
making so entirely satisfactory a portrait since. 

She looked at it lingeringly —I almost thought sadly, as if it were 
the picture of an old friend whom she had lately lost, or was about to 
lose, and would never see again. Her eyes even filled with tears, 
Then, without a single word of praise, she just thanked me, gave me 
some directions as to how the picture should be sent to her, and left 
the room quietly. I was, however, more than satisfied with her silence, 
holding as I did, and still do, with the prince in ‘ Emilia Galotti,’ that 
the artist is then most highly praised when, before his work, his praise 
is forgotten. It was then about mid-day, or a little past. By evening 
the picture had been carried away by one of madame’s servants, who 
at the same time left for me a sum of money, such as, I should imagine, 
had never been paid to any painter for a portrait even in art’s most 
royal days. In fact it was so exorbitant that I could not reconcile it 
with my conscience to take so much without some protest, or at least 
without furnishing my patroness with something like an equivalent. 
With this motive | went out the very next afternoon to see her on the 
subject. 

As this is a true story, and is therefore not subject to any of the 
artistic and critical rules by which fiction ought always to be governed, 
I shall make no apology whatever for introducing into its proper place 
in my narrative a second chance meeting almost precisely similar to 
that which occurred to me at Eulenburg. It is only in narrating 
fiction that coincidences and repetitions are to be avoided if possible ; 
in real life they happen every day, and are the most natural things in 
the world. In the Rue Rivoli, then, near the corner of the street —I 
forget its name just now — that leads up to the Place Vendéme, I came 
face to face once more with Mrs. Dalton and her niece. 

This time, however, they were not without escort ; for they were ac- 
companied by a man of some few years older than myself, whom I at 
once set down as the engaged lover of Alice Fenwick. 

I would most willingly have avoided the party ; and I would have 
done so, had not such a proceeding been quite impossible. I had been 
thinking too much of Alice to see her until we were close together ; 
and then I beheld in her face such a war of white and red that half 
the burden was lifted from my heart. 

Her aunt met me with her usual kindness. 

“So you did not die of ennui at Eulenburg?” she said. 

“It seems not ; unless this is my ghost.” 

“Tam not so sure that it is not,” she answered. “I certainly cannot 
compliment you on your healthy appearance. I am afraid people do 
not keep quite such regular hours at Paris as at Eulenburg?” 
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I had taken the hand of Alice for an instant as her aunt spoke, and 
tried hard to imagine that I felt it tremble the least in the world in 
mine. 

“Let me introduce you,” said Mrs. Dalton ; and she went through 
a form that was vainly supposed to put me on friendly terms with Lord 
Wynfield, as I will call him here for convenience’ sake. 

“Do you remember,” she went on, “ your showing us over the mu- 
seum at Eulenburg last May? We are now on our way to the Luxem- 
bourg — and, if you are as idle as you were then 

If it had not been for the presence of Lord Wynfield! But, as it 
was, I answered — more coldly and stiffly, I fear, than kind-hearted 
Mrs. Dalton ever in her life deserved to be answered by any one,— 

“T am afraid I am engaged just now.” 

“ Particularly ?” 

“Yes—TI have to call on a new patron—or rather patroness — of 
mine.” This I was silly enough to add for the benefit of Alice. 

“Then I suppose we must not detain you,” said Mrs. Dalton, in a 
tone which was cold in its turn ; but her coldness had the good effect 
of making me ashamed of my own. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Dalton, I should be only too happy to join you, but 
I really have business.” I racked my brain for a good excuse ; for, in 
truth, my real business was not of an immediately pressing nature, and 
Mrs. Dalton, good-natured as she was, by no means liked being ne- 
glected — indeed she had always been far too kind to myself for me 
to run away from her on such an occasion as this without some more 
satisfactory excuse. 

“T have been painting the portrait of a Princess de Paro,” I said ; 
(t4 and ” 

“The Princess de Paro?” interrupted Lord Wynfield ; “ what! the 
mysterious Italian whom we heard so much about last night?” 

“The same, no doubt ; and I have an appointment to see her this 
morning ; and “ 

“Then I think I can save you the trouble,” said Lord Wynfield. 
“T met to-day Monsieur M , the banker, you know, who seems to 
know more about her than any one else ; and he told me that she left 
Paris yesterday evening, and that he himself saw her off.” 

“ Left Paris!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Monsieur M was surprised himself. But she seems to be a 
lady full of caprices, from what I have heard from him and others.” 

Mrs. Dalton shook her head. “I don’t like capricious people,” she 
said, sententiously. “I hope she has paid you?” she added, turning 
to me. 

I gave her an outline of my story, suppressing, of course, any details 
that might throw suspicion upon the character or motives of Madame 
de Paro, which, pure as I believed them to be, might not, I felt, appear 
equally pure to everybody. 

“T am so glad!” Mrs. Dalton answered. “It was very clear that 
she did not want to hear anything more of what she chose to give you. 
I am sure I congratulate you heartily ; and the mor: so, as you will 
now come with us to the Luxembourg.” 

I do not think that any one ever repented of having told a lie more 
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than I then repented of not having told one. There was no help for 
it now, however ; and so, having expressed the pleasure that I ought 
to have felt, but did not feel, as I best might, I turned and walked on 
with them. Lord Wynfield and Alice went in front, and I followed 
with the aunt. 

Now to walk behind with a middle-aged aunt, and to be compelled 
to watch, silently and helplessly, the open attentions paid to one’s 
mistress by a successful rival, may be ridiculous enough to those who 
watch the game, but to the unfortunate performer — well, I will only 
say that I do not think I ever had so much intense misery compressed 
into so relatively short a time as then ; and, what made matters worse, 
I was expected, and almost bound, to talk pleasantly and to make 
myself agreeable the whole time. I was of a jealous nature in those 
days, and had not the happy faculty of losing a game with either forti- 
tude or dignity. Nor was I a good hand at concealing what I felt ; 
and I am conscious that I must have occasionally made my kind- 
hearted companion stare by my fits of abstraction and by the things 
that I said, talking as I did @ fort et d travers. If she thought that the 
paleness and loss of health that she had noticed in me arose from 
cognac or absinthe, as well as from late hours, I fear that, judging by 
my manner, she was not altogether without apparent ground for her 
error. I am not about to give even an abridged version of our talk by 
the way, for the simple reason that I do not remember a single word of 
it ; and I am glad that I do not, for my own credit’s sake. 

At last we reached the Luxembourg: I cannot say to my relief, for 
here, I thought, must matters necessarily become worse for me still. I, 
too, had before now taken advantage of a picture-gallery and an un- 
suspecting chaperone, so that I knew something of what might take 
place on such occasions. Still my experience would be of some prac- 
tical service to me —I would take care that the chaperone should not 
confine her attention, as before, to the school to which D’Ormiglione 
belonged, or that, at the least, I would supply her sins of omission. 
Of course the result would only entail annoyance on the lovers without 
being of the smallest benefit to myself: but then jealousy is as un- 
reasoning as it is unreasonable, and as spiteful as it is weak. 

As it happened, this idea of mine was a pure piece of self-torment : 
for had I been in my proper senses, I should have seen that, so far as 
Miss Fenwick herself was concerned, I had every reason to be of good 
hope. She evidently had not the least intention that our party should 
be divided into couples, while, at the same time, she was as cold to me 
as women never are save towards those whom they either hate or — 
the reverse of hate. But of course I did not see this. I was not yet 
fully versed in that strange feminine language in which black means 
white and cold means warm. I doubt, indeed, if any one ever does 
come to understand it where he himself is concerned : and so, perhaps, 
I was not exceptionally blind after all. At last I reached that state 
in which, time and place being alike disregarded, one feels driven, 
almost in spite of one’s self, to bring matters to a crisis, whatever may 
be the cost. While trying, therefore, to talk pictures with Mrs. Dalton, 
I set my brain to work to find or invent an opportunity for saying six 
words to her niece. 
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Had I been utterly careless about the matter, nothing would have 
been easier: as it was, nothing could have seemed more difficult. At 
last, however, chance favoured me. Lord Wynfield happened to see 
some,English friends of his, to whom he stopped to speak. Mrs. 
Dalton took advantage of the opportunity to sit down, and somehow or 
other —I do not exactly know how —I found myself standing with 
Alice out of earshot. She looked round, and finding herself alone 
with me, was about to turn and rejoin her aunt. 

“ Wait an instant,” I said; “look at that So it seems that you 
have forgotten Eulenburg. I must speak to you now, Alice —I have 
that right, at least :~and it will be some kindness if you will be open 
with me, and tell me at once that what you said then was a folly of 
which you have repented.” 

“T was wrong, then, and I have suffered for it,” she said quickly, 
and in a low voice. “I hoped you had forgotten.” 

“ That I had forgotten ! — But the news was true, then ; and nothing 
remains but to say good-bye at once. I thank you indeed for being so 
frank, and I would ‘congratulate you if I could.” 

“Tf I could tell you “all! But that cannot be. It would be wrong 
of me to say one word — more wrong even than Though it is 
hard that you should think of me ” The rest of what she said 
was inaudible. 

Me. ; think nothing wrong of you; I only think myself a fool — that 
is all. 

Nor, when I think of it, was I so much out in my thought: only not 
in the way that I meant at the time. 

“Indeed you would forgive me, if you only knew! Do not be afraid 
that I shall forgive myself.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” I answered, half roughly, half coldly. 
I was beginning to add brutality to my folly. 

“Then ” She stopped: tears were in her eyes and voice. 
Her unmistakable emotion restored me to my better self. “It is I 
who must be forgiven, Alice,” I said. “Soit is allover. Well, I must 
try to bear itas Ican. I am not the first, I suppose, who has been 
waked like this from such a dream.” I was going to say much more, 
but Lord Wynfield had now left his friends, and was coming towards 
us with Mrs. Dalton. Alice busied herself with one of the pictures 
that hung nearest to where she stood. I, to give her time to recover 
her composure, left her, and went forward to meet our companions. 

“ And now,” I somehow managed to say, “I fear I must really leave 
you. I have spent with you all the time I had.” 

“Will you not dine with us?” 

“TI fear not. Indeed, perhaps I may not see you again while you 
are here.” 

“Not see us again? Surely 

“T am afraid not. I forgot to tell you that this is my last day in 
Paris for the present — I have preparations to make 

My old friend looked surprised and hurt. 




















“I hope there is nothing wrong?” she asked. “Where are you 
going? To England?” 
“No; to Eulenburg.” 
28 
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For about the first time within my recollection of her she seemed to 
see below the surface of things. Her eye rested for an instant on Miss 
Fenwick, whose face was still turned away. Her voice softened as 
she said,— 

“Then, if you really must go— but I am so sorry — we shall see 
you when we are back in town?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Of course we shall ; but we shall hear of you before then.” The 
good lady held out her hand, which I took, formally touched that of 
Alice, bowed to her future husband, and hurried off. I do not think 
that he suspected anything ; and, as he had never seen me before, 
probably set down my behaviour to natural bearishness. But, in any 
case, he must have had plenty of reason for preferring my room to my 
company. 


VII. 


AND so my romance seemed to have come to a very decided end. 
Still, what else could I have expected? I know what I should think 
were one of my own daughters to engage herself without my knowledge 
to a poor devil of an artist, with no prospects, living anyhow in Paris, 
of whom no one knew much, and of whom I knew nothing at all. I 
do not imagine that even my own old recollections would make me 
very soft-hearted in the matter. The risk of a broken heart is far 
safer to run than that of an unhappy marriage ; and as for the feelings 
of the lover, even if I knew him to be a good fellow, I confess that I 
would trample upon them without a shadow of compunction or remorse. 
Therefore I warn off from my sheepfold all such wolves as I used to 
be ; and if a second Lord Wynfield seeks to enter, I will receive him, 
if not quite with open arms, yet with all respect and hearty goodwill. 

But “ £¢ in Arcadia ego” — and so I went to bury myself once more 
in Eulenburg. 

For their part, the Fenwick party remained in Paris throughout the 
season, proceeded thence to Nice, or some such place, and were at 
Rome in time for Easter. One day, while there, it happened that 
Alice had been with some acquaintances to some one of the services 
which are especially attractive to foreign spectators. In the seat next 
to her was a lady, who, however, did not seem to have come, like most 
of those in that part of the church, with the object of curiosity or 
amusement, for her whole demeanour was that of real devotion ; and 
yet, at the same time, she seemed but little familiar with the form or 
nature of the function at which she was assisting. What made Alice 
take particular notice of her was her extreme but singular beauty, 
which was of a type belonging to no particular nation, for it was per- 
fectly fair, and yet was certainly not of the north. The two remained 
in the same place until, the ceremony being over, they found themselves 
at the door of the church ; and then, for the first time, their eyes met. 
Those of the stranger, although of a deep, soft colour, were bright and 
flashing, so that those of Alice fell before them. The latter felt, she 
knew not why, as though the other had sought to read her soul, and 
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she was afraid. At the same time she heard a bearded and long- 
haired Frenchman say to a companion,— 
“ Tiens, Félix! There is Madame ¢e Paro.” 

The other looked at the stranger with grave attention. “No,” he 
answered, slowly, ‘‘that is not Madame de Paro, unless Madame de 
Paro has found a soul since she was in Paris.” 

“She would scarcely have found one there, ce cher Paris/ But it is 
her body at all events,” replied the first ; and they went away. 

Alice remembered having heard of that singular person when in 
Paris, and also of her having been acquainted with Lewis Melvil ; and 
so regretted not having observed her more closely. Her regret, how- 
ever, was short-lived ; for the very same evening, at a large ball, she 
met the same lady again, dressed in her usual style of white and gold, 
with the Greek head-dress, and with the embroidered lace scarf upon 
her shoulder. 

Before long the two found themselves side by side. 

“That was glorious music this morning,” said the Princess, appar- 
ently for the sake of saying something. “ We were neighbours there, 
were we not?” 

“T remember seeing you there. I enjoyed the music extremely.” 

“T did not enjoy it at all,” replied Madame de Paro. “I enjoy the 
chirping of a sparrow better. It was glorious — but it was glorious 
ain.” 

“You do not love music?” asked Alice timidly, and, like most 
people who conversed with the Princess, not quite knowing what her 
companion meant. 

“Love it?” the latter asked, hesitatingly ; “well, I suppose I do, 
but I don’t know. I am always glad and relieved when it is over, 
and I know nothing about it. But, pardon me,” she added, “am I 
right in thinking that you are Mademoiselle Fenwick ?— I thought so. 
Have you heard of Monsieur Melvil lately?” This she said suddenly, 
with a slight rush of colour into the face that was usually so pale and 
undisturbed. 

Alice, in her turn, flushed with a far deeper crimson. “No,” she 
said. She again felt the glow of the sapphire eyes. 

“For I have a message for him,” replied the Princess. “ Do you 
know where he is? Do you correspond with him?” 

Alice felt as though the eyes were piercing into her heart; but, re- 
solved to yield up none of its secrets, she met them boldly and calmly. 
“ He is now, I believe, at Eulenburg,” she answered, quietly, “ but we 
have no correspondence with him.” 

“ Ah, at Eulenburg!” exclaimed Madame de Paro, with a touch of 
something triumphant in her voice. ‘Thanks. My dear girl, we 
must be friends,” she added, with a charming smile, from which all 
the old coldness seemed banished. “Where are you living? I will 
call upon you if I may.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Alice, although rather taken aback 
at the proposal ; “ and I am sure that papa Ms 

“T have been introduced to Sir John already ; so that is settled, and 
you will see me very soon. And now good-night—I always keep 
early hours.” 
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She rose up from her chair rather suddenly, the result of which move- 
ment was, that the lace scarf which she always wore over her left 
shoulder slipped partly off. With a look of alarm she quickly pulled 
it up and replaced it in its usual folds ; but not before Alice had seen 
that it concealed a long black stain, coloured like a fresh bruise, which 
disfigured her shoulder, her breast, and the upper part of her arm, all 
of which were otherwise of such marble whiteness. 

The manner and words of the Princess in mentioning Melvil had 
been such as to lead any one to suppose that there was some relation 
between herself and him of a stronger kind than that of artist and 
patron, and so it seemed to Alice ; and yet the latter was puzzled at it 
only, and not in the least really disturbed. No one, somehow, ever 
seemed to be jealous of the Princess de Paro, with all her beauty. 


VIII. 


“ ALIcE,” said the Princess, as they were sitting together one morning, 
“ you still have something more than I.” 

“T do not know what it can be, then.” She was still rather afraid 
of her new friend ; but a week of frequent intercourse had given a 
peculiar form to her fear, and had mingled with it that feeling of trust 
which the weaker of two natures entertains towards the stronger. 

“Look into your own heart and then into mine. You have life— 
that I have also: you love ——” 

“ Princess ! ” 

“Ts it not so? That also I have obtained ; but there is one gift 
which is not mine even yet — the gift of being loved.” 

Alice was silent. She had not the least desire to receive these 
strange confidences. 

“Do you think I cannot see it in his eyes —hear it in his voice? 
He, too, flies from the summer to your presence, and loves it only 
through you. No; to live and to love is not thé whole of earthly 
happiness. What is beauty if it is not loved, and love if it is not re- 
turned? And this gift I have yet to obtain.” 

“ But ——” 

“Teach me, Alice,” continued the Princess, drawing the young girl 
still more closely towards her — “teach me the secret of becoming 
loved.” 

Alice looked at her with all her eyes. “ Surely it is not for me to 
teach that to you, so beautiful, so clever, so amiable ; surely you have 
only to wish it, and you will be loved.” 

“It needs a wish, then? I had hoped that love made love. But so 
be it. You have taught me what I asked, and I am resolved to know 
the whole. Before long I too will be loved, even as you are loved by 
him — by His name, dear child?” she asked, with a smile: 
“these English names e 








Alice -was alternately red and pale. “His name?” she asked, 
tremblingly. 

“Ts it then so difficult to name him who loves one?” asked the 
Princess ; “surely not! I should have thought he would be named 
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with pride, whoever he might be.” She spoke as though she meant to 
be obeyed. 

“Do you mean — Lewis Melvil ?” said Alice, with an effort. 

“Lewis Melvil!” exclaimed Madame de Paro, no longer with a smile. 
“ Are you dreaming, child?” 

Poor Alice was ready to sink under the earth for confusion and 
shame. She had indeed been dreaming ; but she had talked in her 
sleep, and the secret of her dream was no longer her own. 

Madame de Paro shrank from her side. “Soit is he whom you love, 
and not Lord Wynfield ?——I have the name now,” she said. 

Alice did not answer, but only looked down upon the floor in a state 
of distress that was pitiable. 

“ And so this is the happiness of love!” the Princess continued. 
“You love him, and you marry another.” 

“ Pray do not ask me any more,” said Alice. “I did not mean, in- 
deed % 

“What did you not mean? And does he love you also, this Lewis 
Melvil ? ” 

“T hope not now.” 

“ And you shall have your hope—that I promise you. Are you 
sure he loves you? Has he told youso? But I forget—I thought 
that was all over.” The last few words she seemed to speak to herself. 

“Why do you not marry him, then?” she asked again. “Tell me— 
do not be afraid,” she said, more kindly. “I am not angry — why 
should Ibe? Are we not friends? Only I cannot see what should 
stand in the way of love.” And so she petted and caressed, and talked 
softly to her, until Alice, little by little, really felt a need to pour her 
confidence into such apparently sympathising ears. 

“T must marry Lord Wynfield,” she said. “It is to obey and to 
save my father.” 

And then, by degrees, she told her story, which, to those who are 
versed in the literature of fiction, will seem as commonplace as a story 
can be. Whether it is equally commonplace in real life I do not 
pretend to know, nor —as I am not writing fiction —is it my place to 
care. 

But in order that I may, for the sake of those who have a proper 
horror of the commonplace, make the story as short as possible, I will 
tell it in my own words. It came to this, that Alice had taken it into 
her head to fall in love with a penniless painter, and had listened to 
him when he told her of his love, without thinking any harm ; nor, of 
all men in the world, ought I to blame her for it. But the same pure 
and strong heart which had led her in this matter to act naturally, and, 
speaking after the manner of men, imprudently, made her also, in spite 
of everything, a good, affectionate, and obedient daughter. Her father 
came to see ruin staring him in the face, and worse than ruin ; and I 
sincerely hope that no one, even among the most romantically disposed 
of my readers, will seriously maintain that a daughter is not justified 
in giving up a lover in order to save her father from disgrace, and both 
him and many of her family from certain poverty and probable want. 
And that was the manner of the engagement of Alice Fenwick to Lord 
Wynfield, who, by the way, was by no means a bad fellow. He was 
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qualified in every way to fill respectably all the respectable situations 
of life, including the rich peerage to which he was heir, and which 
would be more than able, by its alliance, not only to save the house of 
Fenwick from downfall, but to raise it higher than ever. After all, the 
sacrifice of her love by a woman is at least as noble as making sacrifices 
to it, and has the advantage, besides, of being necessarily unselfish, 
I hope, therefore, that my defence of Alice Fenwick will prove satis- 
factory. If not, I cannot say that my own admiration for her will fall 
even by the shadow of a shade ; and if I am satisfied, that, under the 
circumstances, I hold to be fully sufficient. 

But, I must admit, the opinion of Madame de Paro was entirely dif- 
ferent. She did not say so, however ; she only said,— 

“ You are a good and brave girl. Do not vex yourself about Melvil ; 
he shall not suffer —he shall love you no more.” 

She spoke as though she really possessed the power of controlling 
the feelings of others. But this was by no means what Alice desired, 
She might be something of a heroine, but she was, after all, a woman: 
and how, then, could she bear to lose the love of him whom she loved, 
even though her loss would render him resigned to lose her, and happy, 
perhaps, in spite of her marriage with a rival? I do not call this feeling 
jealousy. It is too natural and too pure; or, if it must be called so, 
it only proves that even the worst of feelings has its good side, even 
as the best has its bad. 


IX. 


Ir was very soon after the date of this conversation that I, seated 
once more in my old room at Eulenburg, received the following note :— 

“The Princess de Paro begs to remind Herr Melvil of his promise 
that he would paint a second portrait of her. She will be at Eulenburg 
within a week of his receiving this.” 

And it was not many days afterwards that I received this also : — 

“ The Princess de Paro is arrived, and will be glad to see Herr Mel- 
vil at any hour to-morrow between eleven and two.” 

It is impossible to be always at the same pitch of moral depression ; 
and even to me, heart-wounded as I really was, Eulenburg was not the 
same place as Paris — that is to say, I missed my friends, and the pleas- 
ures that would have given me at least distraction, if they failed to 
afford me genuine amusement or interest. 

Doctor Mohnkopf, excellent old gentleman as he was, was not 
Félix Laurent — not to speak of other things; and so I was really 
glad of the appearance of my mysterious Princess once more upon 
the scene of my exzui. I was with her very soon after eleven. 

But was this the Princess de Paro whom I saw? Was this the cold- 
eyed lady of the Marble Mines— the cloud of snow and gold that 
Félix had sketched for me? 

Let me describe her now if I can. Formerly I excused myself, and 
with good reason, for not having succeeded in setting before my reader 
the picture of a living woman. Now, however, if I fail to do so, the 
fault is wholly mine. 
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She was the same, and yet not the same. The wonderful form was 
unchanged ; but she was no longer only a sculptor’s model. She was 
now rather for the painter. And I had to paint her who would have 
been Titian’s triumph or despair! The thing was then as far out of 
the reach of my colours as it is now out of the reach of my words. 
Imagine Aphrodite just risen from the sea, Papha bursting into life at 
the prayer of Pygmalion, Hera after borrowing the cestus, Helen — Bah} 
It is not to describe a woman, this wandering back to hackneyed types. 
And yet these are the best examples, too, were they not so worn as to 
convey no longer any definite and living idea. 

I will try again, in another way. When, being then quite a child, I 
first read ‘The Abbot’ of Sir Walter Scott — whether it was the re- 
sult of the suggestive power of the author, or of my own imagination, 
or of a mixture of both, I know not—I evolved a Mary Stuart, whose 
image has never been affected by anything that I have subsequently 
read or learned about her. I always pictured her, and I picture her still, 
not as a woman merely, but as my representative woman, in all her 
strength and weakness, in all her largeness and littleness ; and I gave 
her a physique in accordance with my idea. Whatever she may have 
been historically, to me she is tall and full of figure, with long limbs 
and strong, and yet as tender and delicate as those of a young girl ; 
full of the strength of health, into which no idea of coarseness or gross- 
ness enters, and with flesh which, though round and firm, would shrink 
and bruise at the slightest touch that is not of love. Her white skin, 
pale everywhere, and rather like satin than like velvet in texture, sug- 
gests, like the “ Andalouse au sein bruni,” the hues of autumn rather 
than of the spring or summer : but her mouth is of the noon of summer 
and her eyes of the morning of spring — that is to say, express richness 
of passion and brightness of mind. She is one in whom Rizzio, the 
delicate southern poet, and Bothwell, the rough northern soldier, alike 
find their ideal of womanhood ; in whom I —to be egotistic — first 
found mine, child as I was, and for whose sake I regretted that I had 
not been the George Douglas, who, having loved her from a distance, 
came to die at last under the rain of her tears. And now I saw her 
before me, and did wot fall down before her feet. 

It was certainly not because I was of a cold nature, for coldness 
on such occasions has never been one of my qualities: it was not that 
I had outlived my romance, for I was not more than five-and-twenty, 
and was most romantically in love ; and among men love for one woman 
by no means lessens the power of the beauty of others. And yet, even 
as I had formerly looked on her as I should have looked on a statue, 
so I now regarded her as if she had been a beautiful picture, which one 
loves with the mind only. Even her voice, which had acquired a 
warm softness of tone in addition to its pure clearness — and, worker 
in form and colour as I am, it is by the voice that I am ever most at- 
tracted or repelled —did no more than charm my actual bodily ears. 
I felt positively angry with myself for my unaccountable coldness ; and 
all the more angry because even then I was unable to account for it 
on the ground of my love for Alice Fenwick. 

It was certainly a very different thing from what it had been in 
Paris to endeavour to reproduce her now upon canvas. ‘The fact that 
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the likeness had to be the same in form only added to the difficulty : 
it was like trying to fill old bottles with new wine. It is superfluous 
for me to say that I failed completely and ignominiously ; nor could 
any one have been more conscious that I had failed than myself. 

But she seemed to perceive other reasons for my having been unsuc- 
cessful than those which I have mentioned. 

“Tam not surprised,” she said, “though I own I am disappointed. 
By the way,” she asked suddenly, putting one of those abrupt and odd 
questions of hers, to which, however, I had by this time nearly grown 
accustomed, “ What do you suppose was the origin of painting ?” 

“ That is rather a wide historical inquiry, is it not, Madame?” 

“Ts there not some legend ie 

“ Oh, you mean the story of the lady who traced her lover’s shadow 
on the wall with a lump of charcoal, and wrote under it, I suppose, 
amor pinxit ?” 

“That is what I mean. And I imagine that that portrait, at least, 
was no failure.” 

“T have no doubt it served its purpose.” 

“ And that is more than yours does.” 

“T am most sorry wi 

“ Oh, it is of no real consequence. I hold you to your promise, and 
you will try again.” 

“ And fail again. You are beyond my skill, Madame.” 

“ At present I may be; but not next time. Next time you will not 
only not fail but succeed admirably.” 

“ Then, in that case, by next time I shall have become the greatest 
portrait-painter since the world began.” 

“ You will be the equal of the girl who traced the shadow.” 

“TI confess, Madame, that, fail as I may, my ambition would not be 
quite content with that.” 

“Your ambition could find no loftier object. Only wait. Both of 
us have many things to learn.” 

I imagine that I do but plead guilty to an incapacity common to all 
writers who have ever attempted to report a conversation when I 
apologise for having tried to report that of Madame de Paro by such 
a tame, spiritless collection of common words as this. It was not 
with words that she talked now, but with eyes that did far more than 
speak with slight but eager movements, and with flashes of colour, 
which made what she actually said of far less consequence than how 
she said it. I have therefore abstained from quoting one of her spoken 
words that did not seem to me to be in itself of special significance ; 
and I have, at the same time, taken care not to supply any defect on 
the part of my memory by any effort on that of my imagination. I am 
only sorry, once more, that I am so poor a word-painter ; but I doubt 
if, in this case, the greatest poet could really do more than I have done. 

A day or two passed without my seeing anything more of my Princess, 
though I certainly heard enough about her. She was not a person to 
remain many days even in Paris without becoming the topic of general 
conversation and curiosity ; and a fortiori, it did not take many hours to 
produce the same result in a place like Eulenburg. She kept herself 
very close, however, and was seen but very little abroad or in people’s 
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houses, although she had excellent introductions. One of the pecu- 
liarities about her was the manner in which a person who was really 
so unknown as she, seemed to be accepted everywhere by the best so- 
ciety. But though I heard plenty of admiration expressed for her 
beauty, I doubt if here, any more than in Paris, any of her own sex 
had the least cause to be jealous about it for a moment: and I do 
not think that the most romantic of art-students would for her sake 
have deserted his easel, or have been tempted by the prospect of her 
society to lose a single morning of sunshine. It seemed that she spoke 
the literal truth when she said that Alice Fenwick, whose beauty was 
not to be compared with hers, had something or other in her nature 
that was wanting to that of the Princess de Paro. 

But something far more interesting to myself than even the visit of 
the Princess put all other matters out of my head completely for the 
time. It was the following piece of news which I happened to see in 
an English newspaper :— 

“We learn from Rome of the serious illness of Lord Wynfield, eldest 
son of the Earl of The state of the noble lord is such as to 
cause considerable anxiety to his medical attendants, and, though not 
dangerous, is, we are sorry to learn, eminently critical.” 

But what, it may be asked, was this to me? Even if Lord Wynfield 
should die, not the faintest real difference would be brought about in 
my own circumstances. I should still be as far off as ever from attain- 
ing the desire of my soul. I was neither his heir nor his next brother ; 
and, without being one or the other, his death could no longer improve 
my position with regard to Alice*® nor, indeed, having now been regu- 
larly rejected, upon what I could not but think worldly grounds, was I 
very likely to renew the struggle, even were the field ever again really 
and practically open to my attempt. Still, however, as may easily be 
imagined, the news was by no means ungrateful to me. Hope in such 
cases can scarcely be said to have given its very last gasp until the 
church-door has closed upon the very last of the returning bridesmaids ; 
and this was now not likely to take place for some time. I do not 
accuse myself of going the length of consciously wishing the death of 
Lord Wynfield, but I should not like to have to analyse my unconscious 
wishes too closely. 

As may be supposed, I perpetually looked in the English papers in 
order to learn whatever particulars they might give as to the condition 
of Lord Wynfield from time to time; but of this I learned nothing 
more. I did not even know whether he was still in Rome, and I had 
no acquaintance there from whom I could inquire. At last, however, 
in the ‘Times,’ I saw something that was news indeed, although it 
affected Lord Wynfield but indirectly. 

The piece of news was this, that Sir John Fenwick, to whom I had 
always looked up with awe and wonder as a typical pillar of commercial 
magnificence and stability, had fallen down from his place, and had — 
apparently, for his character was thoroughly cleared afterwards — turned 
out to be nothing more than a very ordinary, though for so long a very 
successful, rogue. Lord Wynfield, I believe, knew of the imminence 
of the downfall, which, had he kept his health, he would have been 
able to avert ; but the seeming roguery was as new to him as it was to 
the rest of the world. : 
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No sooner had I learned this news than, acting upon the best im- 


pulse that ever man had, I wrote at once to my friend Mrs. Dalton, 
enclosing at the same time a letter to her niece. 


(To be continued.) 





The Spectator. 


PRO MORTUIS. 





HAT should a man desire to leave? 
A flawless work ; a noble life: 
Some music harmonized from strife, 
Some finish’d thing, ere the slack hands at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 


One gem of song, defying age ; 
A hard-won fight ; a well-work’d farm ; 
A law, no guile can twist to harm ; 
Some tale, as our lost Thackeray’s, bright, or sage 
As the just Hallam’s page. 


Or, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
To strike the circle of his years 
A perfect curve through joys and tears, 
Leaving a pure name to be known, or not,— 
This is a true man’s lot. 


He dies: he leaves the deed, or name, 
A gift for ever to his land, 
In trust to Friendship’s guardian hand, 
Bound ’gainst all adverse shocks to keep his fame, 
Or to the world complain. 


But the imperfect thing, or thought,— 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 

The dubious doubt, the twilight truth, 

The work that for the passing day was wrought, 

The schemes that came to nought, 
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The sketch half-way ’twixt verse and prose 
That mocks the finish’d picture true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 
The scaffolding ’neath which the palace rose, 
The vague abortive throes 


And crudities of joy or gloom :— 
In kind oblivion let them be! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist’s room, 
And piles them on his tomb. 


Ah, ’tis but little that the best, 
Frail children of a fleeting hour, 
Can leave of perfect fruit or flower ! 
Ah, let all else be graciously supprest 
When man lies down to rest! 


FRrANcIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 








De Bow’s Review. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





O Southern man who reads the very personal and partisan 

chapters of the “ Lost Cause,” or the unjust and unreason- 
able history of the late war as compiled by Northern writers for the 
deception of the world and its posterity, can be satisfied with the ex- 
position of the motives, or the recital of the deeds, of Southern men 
fighting for a cause sacred to them. 

The Southern people should gather and preserve the archives of 
their struggle and of their men: in no sense of disaffection to the 
Constitution which they have now sworn to support, as expounded 
by the cannon, but to vindicate their motives and their acts. Neither 
is the present time proper, nor is, perhaps, the man born, who can 
write an impartial history. Long after the war between England and 
France, in the Peninsula of Spain, Napier wrote its history. So im- 
partial was its style, so authentic were its facts, that it received at once 
the endorsement of Soult and of Wellington. It has been reserved for 
an American historian, after long centuries, to describe the war of se- 
cession by which Holland separated herself from Spain. But we can 
now take testimony de dene esse, as the lawyers say, to be used when 
needful. In this connection, we publish the proceedings of th South_ 
ern Historical Society, at a meeting recently held in New Orleans 
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We call the attention of our readers to the notice given by their circu- 
lar, and urge upon every statesman and every soldier to write down 
from his memory, or from any documents in his possession, whatever 
he knows in regard to the facts connected immediately with the declar- 
ation and waging of the Confederate war, the causes or consequences 
which have preceded or followed it. Such documents, verified and 
preserved, will furnish the material for an impartial history, of which 
men of every section will be alike proud. When the passions of the 
past shall have subsided ; when the American people shall have har- 
monized in the great interests of her future; when some man, able, 
universally respected, shall have been designated by public respect ; 
when the cause of the South shall be heard judicially by an impartial 
world: then, and not till then, let the “ epitaph of the Southern cause 
be written.” 


[From the Mew Orleans Picayune.) 


There was a regular meeting of this Society, in the office of the Howard 
Association, which was well attended, and important business transacted. 
Gen. Braxton Bragg officiated as President, in the absence of Dr. Palmer. 

The permanent constitution and by-laws were read, adopted, and ordered 
to be published. 

Letters were read from a number of the Vice-Presidents elected at a pre- 
vious meeting. 

We append an official list of the officers of the Society : 


OFFICERS OF PARENT SOCIETY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., President; Gen. Braxton Bragg, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Joseph Jones, M. D., Secretary and Treasurer. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


President, Vice-President and Secretary e2-officio, J. Dickson Bruns, M. D., 

Hon. Thos. J. Semmes, W. S. Pike, Gen. Harry T. Hays. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS OF STATES. 

Gen. R. E. Lee, Virginia; Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Maryland; Gen. D. H. 
Hill, North Carolina ; Gen. Wade Hampton, South Carolina; Hon. Alex. H. 
Stephens, Georgia; Admiral R. Semmes, Alabama; Gov. Isham G. Harris, 
Tennessee ; Gov. B. G. Humphreys, Mississippi ; Col. Ashbel Smith, Texas ; 
Gen. J. C. Breckinridge, Kentucky ; Gen. Trusten Polk, Missouri; Hon. A. 
H. Garland, Arkansas ; Hon. S. R. Mallory, Florida. 

The following able address was read by the Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. 
Joseph Jones, and unanimously adopted. It very fully explains the objects 
and scope of the society : 


OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


On the Ist of May, 1869, after several preliminary meetings, a number of 
gentlemen in the city of New Orleans formed themselves into a permanent 
association, under the style of the “Southern Historical Society,” with the 
following general outline : 

A parent Society, to hold its seat and its archives in the city of New Orleans, 
with affiliating societies to be organized in all the States favorable to the object 
proposed ; these in their turn branching into local organizations in the dif- 
ferent townships — forming thus a wide fellowship of closely co-ordinated 
societies, with a common centre in the parent association in this city. 

The object proposed to be accomplished is the collection, classification, 
preservation, and final publication, in some form to be hereafter determined, 
of all the documents and facts bearing upon the eventful history of the past 
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few years, illustrating the nature of the struggle from which the country has 
just emerged, defining and vindicating the principles which lay beneath it, 
and marking the stages through which it was conducted to its issue. It is 
not understood that this association shall be purely sectional, nor that its 
labors shall be of a partisan character. 

Every thing which relates to this critical period of our national history, 
pending the conflict, antecedent or subsequent to it, from the point of view 
of either, or of both the contestants ; everything, in short, which shall vindi- 
cate the truth of history, is to be industriously collated and filed; and all 
parties, in every section of the continent, who shall desire to co-operate in 
the attainment of these ends, will be welcomed toa share in our councils and 
our toils. 

It is doubtless true, that an accepted history can never be written in the 
midst of the stormy events of which that history is composed, nor by the 
agents through whose efficiency they were wrought. The strong passions 
which are evoked in every human conflict disturb the vision and warp the 
judgment in the scales of whose criticism the necessary facts are to be 
weighed ; even the relative importance of these facts cannot be measured by 
those who are in too close proximity. Scope must be afforded for the de- 
velopment of their remote issues before they can be brought under the range 
of a philosophic apprehension, and the secret thread be discovered, running 
through all history, upon which its single facts crystallize in the unity of some 
great providential plan. 

The generations of the disinterested must succeed the generations of the 
prejudiced, before history, properly termed such, can be written. This, pre- 
cisely, is the work we now attempt; to construct the archives in which shall 
be collected these memoirs to serve for future history. 

It is believed that invaluable documents are scattered over the whole land, 
in loose sheets, perhaps, lying in the portfolios of private gentlemen, and 
only preserved as souvenirs of their own parts in the historic drama. 

Existing in forms so perishable, regarded, it may be, only as so much waste 
paper by those into whose hands they must fall, no delay should be suffered 
in their collection and preservation. 

There is, doubtless, much also that is yet unwritten, floating only in the 
memories of the living, which, if not speedily rescued, will be swallowed in 
the oblivion of the grave, but which, if reduced to record, and collated, would 
afford the key to many a cipher, in a little while to become unintelligible for 
vant of interpretation. 

All this various material, gathered from every section, will need to be 
industriously classified and arranged, and finally deposited in the central 
archives of the Society, under the care of appropriate guardians. 

To this task of collection, we invite the immediate attention and co-opera- 
tion of our compatriots throughout the South, to facilitate which, we propose 
the organization of State and district associations, that our whole people 
may be brought into harmony of action in this important matter. 

The rapid changes through which the institutions of the country are now 
passing, and the still more stupendous revolutions in the opinions of men, 
remind us of a great historic cycle, within which a completed past will 
shortly be enclosed. Another cycle may touch its circumference ; but the 
events it shall embrace will be gathered around another historic centre, an 
the future historian will pronounce that in stepping from one to the other h 
has entered upon another and separate volume of the nation’s record. 

Let us, who are soon to be in that past to which we properly belong, see 
that there are no gaps in the record. 

Thus shall we discharge a duty to the fathers, whose principles we inherit ; 
to the children, who will then know whether to honor or to dishonor the 
sires that begot them ; and above all, to the dead heroes sleeping on the vast 
battle-plains, from Manassas to Vicksburg, whose epitaph history yet awaits 
to engrave upon their tombs. 
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The funds raised by initiation fees, assessments, donations, and lectures, 

after defraying the current expenses, will be appropriated to the rent or pur- 

chase of a suitable fire-proof building for the safe keeping of the archives. 

For the accomplishment of these ends, contributions are respectfully so- 
licited from all parties interested in the establishment and prosperity of the 
Southern Historical Society. 

Contributions to the archives and library of the Society are respectfully 
and earnestly solicited under the following divisions : 

1. The-histories and historical collections of the individual States, from 
the earliest periods to the present time, including travels, journals, and 
maps. 

2. Complete files of the newspapers, periodicals, literary, scientific, and 
medical journals of the Southern States, from the earliest times to the 
present day, including, especially, the period of the recent American civil 
war. 

3. Geological, topographical, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
reports, illustrating the statistics, climate, soil, resources, and commerce of 
the Southern States. 

4. Works, speeches, sermons, and discourses relating to the recent conflict 
and political changes ; Congressional and State reports during the recent 
war. 

5. Official reports and descriptions, by officers and privates, and news- 
paper correspondents, and eye-witnesses of campaigns, military operations, 
battles, and sieges. 

6. Reports upon the munitions, arms and equipment, organization, numbers, 
and losses of the various branches of the Southern armies — infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry, ordinance, and commissary and quartermaster departments. 

7. Military maps. 

8. Reports of the Adjutant General of the late C. S. A., and of the Adju- 
tant Generals of the armies, departments, districts and States, showing the 
available fighting population, the number, organization and losses of forces 
called into actual service. 

g. Naval operations of the Confederate States. 

10. Operations of the Nitre and Mining Bureau. 

11. Commercial operations. 

12. Foreign relations, diplomatic correspondence, etc. 

13. Currency. 

14. Medical statistics and medical reports. 

15. Names of all officers, soldiers and sailors in the military and naval 
service of the Confederate States who were killed in battle, or died of disease 
and wounds. 

16. Names of all the wounded officers, soldiers and sailors. The nature 
of the wounds should be attached to each name, and the loss of one or more 
limbs should be carefully noted. 

17. Published reports and manuscripts relating to civil prisoners held 
during the war. 

18. All matters, published or unpublished, relating to the treatment, dis- 
eases, mortality, and exchange of prisoners of war. 

19. The conduct of the hostile armies in the Southern States. Private 
and public losses during the war. Treatment of citizens by hostile forces. 
@20. Number, occupation, condition, and conduct of colored population. 
Effects of emancipation upon the negro, and upon the material prosperity of 
the South. 

21. Southern poetry, ballads, songs, etc. 

All communications, works, and reports must be addressed (by mail or 
express, prepaid,) to Dr. Joseph Jones, Secretary and Treasurer of the South- 
ern Historical Society, New Orleans, La. 

After some further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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THREE MEETINGS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


H the happy meeting from over the sea; 
When I love my friend and my friend loves me: 

And we stand face to face, and for letters read 
There are endless words to be heard and said, 
With a glance between, shy, anxious, half-strange, 
As if asking, “Say now, is there aught of change?” 
Till we both settle down as we used to be — 
Since I love my friend and my friend loves me. 


Oh the blissful meeting of lovers true, 

Against whom fate has done all that fate could do ; 
And then dropped, conquered :— while over those slain 
Dead years of anguish, parting, and pain, 

Hope lifts her banner, gay, gallant, and fair, 
Untainted, untorn, in the balmy air: 

And the heaven of the future, golden and bright, 
Arches above them — God guards the right! 


But oh for the meeting to come one day, 
When the spirit slips out of its house of clay ; 
When the standers-by, with a pitying sign, 
Shall softly cover this face of mine, 

And I leap — whither, ah! who can know? 
But outward, onward, as spirits must go :— 
Until eye to eye, without fear, I see 

God, and my lost, as they see me. 





The Saturday Review. 
BOYS. 


HYSIOLOGISTS, we believe, have discovered, or at any rate 
have demonstrated, that there are facts to justify the poet in 
holding the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. The Cau- 
casian brain, they say, even in its earliest stage of development, is shown 
by its convolutions to be as highly organized a structure as the brain 
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of the adult negro, and by the time the period of childhood is reached . 
it is on a level with that of the Mongol. It may be that this line of 
investigation, when pushed a little further, will throw some light upon 
a question which has from time immemorial puzzled parents and 
guardians, perplexed legislators and magistrates, and generally troubled 
society. Why should that section of man’s life commonly known as 
boyhood be distinguished by that bitter hostility to civilization and 
order which is only too frequently shown to be its leading character- 
istic? Why should it be impossible to take up a newspaper without 
finding that two boys, aged nine and ten respectively, have been en- 
deavouring to upset an excursion-train by placing obstacles of some 
sort on the rails, or flinging stones at it from a bridge, like Masters 
Hall and Hustin a week or two ago, or attempting to set fire to a 
dwelling-house, or blowing up a letter-box, or burning down a bobbin- 
mill, like those amiable youths at Barnsley the other day, or beating a 
little girl to death for wearing green ribbons, like those others at Man- 
chester, or engaged in some other enterprise which had for its object 
the destruction of life or property, or both? Why should it be that, 
when agitators in London or Paris want to get up a little disturbance 
and intimidate or annoy society, they can always get any number of 
boys to overset kiosks, or pull down railings, or smash lamps and 
windows, and perform other services the mere performance of which is 
obviously a sufficient reward for the labour? If there be anything in 
the theory we have mentioned, it offers an explanation of this mystery. 
If the civilized man in arriving at maturity does really pass through 
stages corresponding with the various degrees of moral development 
to be found in the human family, and if in babyhood he is to be con- 
sidered the analogue of the negro, then, assuredly, in boyhood he is 
the representative of the Red Indian. This fact —of which, by the 
way, that acute philosopher Sam Weller seems to have had an inkling 
when he charged a boy with behaving “vith as much politeness as a 
vild Indian”—cannot of course be considered as fairly established 
until a boy and a Choctaw have been placed side by side and dissected 
by some competent anatomist ; but in the meantime we have abundance 
of collateral evidence tending to support it. Of all human beings the 
boy and the red man are the only two to whom cruelty Jer se is a 
pleasure. With some others the infliction of pain may be to some 
extent an element in the pleasure derived from a sport, but with the 
boy and the red man it is a sport in itself. AIl experienced travellers 
are agreed as regards the one, and as to the other, to quote the words 
of Mr. Lecky in his story of Morals, “few persons who have watched 
the habits of boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at 
least some degree of pain is sufficiently common.” Nevertheless, in 
the one case as in the other, society has always indulged in a deceptive 
sentimentalism. We hear people talk of the fine, free, generous nature 
of boys, just as we hear them talk of the noble red man of the forest, 
the noble savage, the gentleman of nature, etc., when they really mean 
a greasy, whooping, screeching, tomahawking savage. In the second 
place, the boy and the red man are the only two varieties of the 
human animal that evince an implacable enmity to civilization, and 
upon whose natures it fails to exercise any influence for good. The 
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difference in this respect is merely one of opportunity and circumstance. 
The Indian has comparatively few chances of declaring his sentiments. 
The utmost he can do is to massacre a family of settlers now and 
then, or, just at present, tear up a piece of Pacific Railway, and scalp 
a few station-masters and stokers. The boy, on the other hand, has 
a much wider range of opportunities, but he is unable to make use of 
them in the same complete and satisfactory manner. Society is rather 
too strong for him, and the expression of his feelings, though varied in 
kind, is limited in degree. 

In studying any animal we must of course take that variety which 
on the whole appears to be most typical and least affected by disturb- 
ing influences. It would be idle to expect sound deductions as to the 
nature of the ox from an examination of a stall-fed shorthorn, or of 
the dog from an inquiry into the habits of a puppet-show “ Toby.” 
So for purposes of boy-study we must not select a specimen cowed, 
subdued, stiffened, and made unnaturally gentlemanlike under the 
system of a Dr. Blimber, but rather go to some breed less widely re- 
moved from the natural animal, such as, for instance, that which the 
penny-a-liner, with his usual flowery infelicity, insists upon calling the 
“street Arab ”—the most monstrous, perhaps, even of his misnomers, for 
if there is a being in every respect the opposite of the grave, decorous, 
reverential Arab, it is the boy of the streets. No one who has observed 
him with any degree of attention can doubt that warfare against society 
is what he lives for, or that, if he had only the power, any member of 
society, say a policeman, would fare just as badly in his hands as a 
stray Salt Lake emigrant in those of a war party of Arapahoes. The 
policeman, to be sure, is an extreme case, for, besides the natural 
hatred due to him as an adult and a member of society, he is odious 
to the street-boy from the nature of his duties. He is hated not only 
as a man but as a policeman, for it is always his unfortunate function 
to stand between the boy and his dearest pleasures. Whenever there 
is a fire, or a fight, or an upset, or a run-over, or any other opportunity 
for the contemplation of suffering or loss to the sons of men, just as 
the boy is at the very height of his enjoyment the policeman is sure to 
appear, drive him back, and interpose a form aggravatingly bulky and 
opaque between him and the sight which was affording him unmixed 
gratification. This conduct is especially irritating at a fire, for it may 
be observed that boys always take a peculiar interest in a fire. They 
have somehow got into a way of regarding it as something specially 
got up for their entertainment, and indeed of all ordinary disasters 
there is none so well calculated to afford them thorough satisfaction. 
There is, at the very least, the destruction of property to be witnessed, 
which is always delightful. If it should luckily happen to be ina 
dwelling-house, there is the additional pleasure derived from the terror 
and confusion of the inmates, and the chance of the sublime treat of 
seeing them carried out more or less scorched and wrapped up in 
blankets, not to speak of the possibility of some one being entirely 
roasted. From this paradise of delights at the policeman’s bidding 
the boy has to “stand back,” and sometimes so far that he can only 
hear the distant sobs of the labouring engine; and at the supreme 
moment, when the roof falls in, he is left to his own imagination to 
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estimate the amount of damage done, and the probabilities of life lost. 
Consequently there are few spectacles so soothing to the boy-mind as 
that of a policeman in difficulty, and for this reason boys may be 
always observed to muster strong in the neighbourhood of police- 
stations for the sake of seeing the force involved in taking charge of 
troublesome cases of intoxication. An elderly lady on her way to the 
station, while suffering under that form of inebriety which makes the 
patient lie down and kick, every dozen yards, and between halts, bite 
and scratch the officer, is a sight particularly refreshing to the boy, 
presenting as it does two beings with whom he is at feud under humili- 
ating and uncomfortable circumstances. For if the boy hates the 
policeman he hates lovely woman too, and it must be confessed that in 
this case also he has some reason for the antipathy, because unques- 
tionably lovely woman hates Aim. The affection of mother and son 
apart — which is purely a matter of instinct, a mere animal attach- 
ment— no woman ever yet was fond of boys. There is a natural 
antagonism between them. Women are conservative by temperament ; 
boys are naturally revolutionary. Women are lovers of order ; disorder 
in all its forms is what boys love. All the feelings that are strongest 
in women, reverence, pity, tenderness, sympathy with suffering, are in 
boys “conspicuous by their absence.” Naturally, therefore, there is no 
love lost on either side. Lovely woman in distress excites in the boy’s 
mind emotions the very opposite of those with which the late Mr. T. 
P. Cooke used to boast himself inspired ; and she on her part is at no 
pains to conceal the fact that she considers him an imp, an aggravating 
toad, and a young monkey. She loses no opportunity of impressing 
upon him that he is an inferior being, and possibly the natural misan- 
thropy of boys is occasionally intensified by the depressing theories as 
to their own physical constitution imbibed while still under female 
domination, From woman’s lips they learn that 


Snips and snails and puppy-dogs’ tails — 
That’s what little boys are made of ; 


while, with a perhaps pardonable partiality to her own sex, she declares 
that 
Sugar and spice and all that’s nice — 
That’s what little giv/s are made of. 


Quibus 
Meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan. 


It may be that some of the unsatisfactory qualities of boys are in 
part due to the despair and the envy which such a gloomy account of 
their comparative anatomy would naturally produce. If we cannot 
accept the view literally, it must be admitted there is something in it 
figuratively. In all other animals the difference between the sexes at 
an early age is trifling ; in man it is very striking. To take a familiar 
illustration from the streets—since that excellent piece of legislation 
sometimes called “the Bass Relief Act” has been in operation, a vast 
number of barrel-organs have been altered, and instead of grinding 
the Zrovatore where it was not wanted, they now supply reels, jigs, and 
hornpipes to neighbourhoods where such things are thoroughly enjoyed. 
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It is scarcely possible to look into a back street in London now with- 
out seeing an organ-grinder at work, and several couples of little girls 
dancing, often gracefully, always prettily and happily. But no reader of 
this or any other journal ever saw any boys joining in that innocent 
amusement ; though it must be allowed they do sometimes cut in and 
perform evolutions in the nature of a war-dance round the organist, to 
whom they address certain traditional scraps of gibberish supposed to 
be injurious expressions of an intensely irritating character, out of 
some foreign language, no matter what, but intelligible and galling to 
him as an alien. And here it may be observed that the boy has this 
immense advantage, that he is above all creatures entirely dvacdzs — no 
one English word hits off the quality precisely — that, as he respects 
nothing, so he is totally free from the weakness of self-respect, and 
knows not what it is to feel himself contemptible or ridiculous. Hence, 
in giving annoyance, he is never checked by any sense of degradation. 
He would coat himself from head to foot with mud an inch thick if he 
thought there was a chance of running against a well-dressed fellow- 
creature and escaping unthrashed. This, joined with an almost dia- 
bolical ingenuity in devising modes of aggravation, makes him nearly 
as accomplished a tormentor as his congener the Red Indian. We 
once saw the Strand thrown into terror, confusion, and distress by the 
unaided wit of two boys. It was one of those foggy, damp December 
evenings, when the lamps look like blurred moons, and objects 
twenty yards off are all but undistinguishable, and the pavement is as 
slippery as if all the clowns of all the theatres had been practising the 
making of butter-slides for the coming pantomimes. These playful 
youths had got a suit of old clothes and some straw, out of which they 
had made up an image sufficiently like a man to pass muster in that 
uncertain light. With this, counterfeiting the action of affectionate 
sons taking home a beloved but intoxicated father, they would suddenly 
appear in front of some passing omnibus, and then, affecting to lose 
all presence of mind, allow their helpless parent to fall almost under 
the feet of the horses. The scene may be imagined. Terror of the 
passengers, horror of the driver, horses down through having been 
sharply turned aside or pulled up on the greasy pavement, general 
agitation; which culminated when at length an omnibus with more 
way on than usual actually passed over the body, the wretched driver 
of course suffering the mental agonies of a homicide until relieved by 
seeing the straw intestines of his victim. 

The greatest misery to the greatest number is, in fact, the aim of 
the boy’s philosophy, and it is worth noticing how, even when appar- 
ently tamed and civilized, and ostensibly earning an honest livelihood, 
he contrives to make his vocation conducive to that greatend. Hence 
his partiality for callings which enable him to persecute society under 
the pretence of seeking custom, such as that of the shoeblack im- 
portunate to “Clean your boots, Sir,” when you have no need of him ; 
or the evening-paper vendor, breaking in upon your meditations with 
his shrill recommendation of the last horrible murder. Even when 
civilization has done its utmost to expel nature by modifying the boy 
into the “ young gentleman,” nature will sometimes break out. _IIlus- 
trations only too familiar are to be found in the boy with the mechani- 
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cal turn, and the boy with the chemical turn ; young imps so-called be- 
cause they have been discovered destroying the furniture, or making a 
a stench with some bottled nastiness, and have been in consequence 
set up with a tool-chest or a “ youth’s laboratory” by an addle-headed 
old uncle who has some confused notion that it was in this way the 
genius of Watt or of Faraday first showed itself. It is unnecessary to 
dilate upon the sufferings of the household where this occurs, but 
fortunately they are seldom of very long duration. Sooner or later 
the young philosopher disables himself with his tools, or is “ hoist with 
his own petard” while in pursuit of his grand arcanum, that explosive 
compound which shall combine the greatest possible amount of smell, 
smoke, and noise. 

But these are merely varieties of the boy, and as such they have 
as little connexion with our subject as that highly artificial specimen 
who is prematurely particular about his boots, generally dressy, and 
partial to ladies’ society, and who is to the boy pure and simple very 
much what the town Indian, with a civilization consisting of trousers 
and fire-water, is to the original red man of the prairie. They may be 
interesting from a Darwinian point of view, as exhibiting the original 
boy-nature coming out, here and there, under domestication, but, as we 
said before, they are useless for the study of boy in the abstract, and 
it is to this neglected branch of natural history that we wish to see 
attention directed ; the more so because there seems to be a disposition 
in some quarters to deal rashly with the subject. It is growing more 
and more common to treat as an assault in law that wholesome cor- 
poral punishment which used to be not only a schoolmaster’s privilege, 
but even his duty, and some there are who would actually make casti- 
gation under any circumstances penal. Is it wise, we would ask in the 
face of the facts we have mentioned, to throw away in this heedless 
manner checks and safeguards that have been established by the 
wisdom of our ancestors for the restraint of dangerous instincts and 
the protection of society? 
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OW whither fare ye, son of mine?” 
/Edwen, the mother, said ; 
“And why are these stalwart limbs of thine 
So weary and sore bestead?” 


“Yea, weary I am with bitter ruth, 
Thou sayest it, mother sweet ; 
For the Master I’ve served with loyal truth, 
Hath trodden me underfeet.” 


“Now who be the Baron foul or fair, 
Of Saxon or Norman line, 
That rateth thy service thus, or dare 
Dishonor thee, son of mine?” 


And Godric made answer :—“ Sooth to tell, 
’Tis a tale thou hast heard before: 

The World is the Master I’ve toiled for well, 
But he payeth me wage no more. 


“With new-found hunger I craved the bread 
I had eaten through all these years ; 
My trencher he piled with ashes instead, 

And for wine he hath poured me tears.” 


Then A&dwen, the mother, was inly glad, 
And folding her agéd palms, 

She lifted to heaven her eyes, long sad, 
And worshipped the Lord in psalms. 


“What now the vassalage thou wouldst seek?” 
She asked, ’twixt hope and fear ; 

“T would hear thee fain of the fen-lands speak, 
And thy home on the marshy Wear.” 


“ Nay, never again by the marshy Wear 
Will I build me a wattled home, 
For know by the pilgrim’s token here, 

I wend my way to Rome.” 








* An incident in the life of the Saxon hermit, St. Godric. 
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“© blessed Saint Cuthbert of The Isles!” 
Cried A2dwen —“ In my need 
Thou hast heard my prayers—thou hast rent the toils, 
And the thrall of sin is freed! 


“T also a pilgrim’s pains would feel, 
Thirst, weariness, hunger, heat ;: 

I also, for Christ’s sweet sake would kneel 
At the Holy Father’s feet.” 





Then Adwen and Godric, hand in hand, 
Journeyed o’er stretching down, 

Across gray moor and pasture-land, 
Through many a populous town. 


And as they neared the shingly beach, 
A maiden of pallid hue, 

With the gentlest mien and the softest speech, 
Said—“I am a pilgrim, too!” 


And the fierce stout gaze of Godric quailed 
Before her marvellous look, 

And his spirit, in pride of manhood mailed, 
Like a reed of the river shook. | 


They spared to question her of her name, 
Of her high or low degree ; 

But trusting and trustful, on they came 
To the shore of the surging sea. 


Through the vineyard paths they wound their way, 
And the hours of travel o’er, 

They laid them down at the close of day 
On many a threshing-floor. 


And A%dwen, the mother, her mantle spread, 
And covered the maiden sweet, 

As she rested her innocent, weary head 
On the piles of the golden wheat. 


By the way-side cross and the forest shrine, 
As they knelt at their noontide prayer, 
The sunbeams seemed in a haste to twine 

A circle about her hair. 


Onward they pressed through windy pines, 
By torrents crowned with foam, 

Until from the crested Apennines 

They gazed on the walls of Rome. 
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With daily penance and prayer and psalm, 
Each hallowed place they trod, 

Till the restless bosom had won the calm 
Of a spirit at peace with God. 


And ever and aye the twain between, 
With a pure and drooping face, 
The blue-eyed maiden walked serene, 

In her saintly, slender grace. 


Their vows fulfilled and their alms-deeds done, 
Away from the walls of Rome, 

With the beautiful maiden fllowing on, 
They fared to their northern home. 


Again o’er the billowy Apennines, 
By meadow and grassy lea, 

Through orchards of olives and purpling vines, 
They came to the surging sea. 


And then with a wave of her filmy hands, 
As they touched the farther shore, 

The maiden glided athwart the sands, 
And they saw her face no more. 


“Now what is thy thought, O mother mine?” 
Cried Godric, wond’ring thus ; 

“Whence came, whither goeth the form divine 
That hath journeyed so long with us?” 


Said A2dwen:—“ The whither she went, I ween, 
No more I wot than ye; 

But surely Saint Catherine’s self hath been 
One of the pilgrims three.” 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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of the most mischievous books ever given to the world. It took 
the highest characteristics of human nature, and, by turning them into 
ridicule, rendered them contemptible. Piety, purity, courage, disinter- 
estedness, and honor, by pushing them to the excess of insanity, were 
made to appear absurd weakness and folly. Voltaire’s affirmation, 
‘that ridicule is the test of truth,’ is itself not true. There is nothing 
holy, or pure, or noble, which cannot be so travestied as to produce 
indifference or contempt in weak minds —and the greater part of men 
are both corrupt and weak. To be able to laugh at virtue is a near 
approach to vice. On the contrary, to preserve excellence of any kind 
among men, it must be revered. The atheistic philosophers of the 
last century thoroughly understood the proneness of human nature to 
evil ; and the power of ridicule, falsehood, and sneers, to produce it. 
With these weapons they made the most God-abandoned people the 
world ever saw, and deluged France and Europe in blood. 

Our most gracious, benevolent, and loving fellow-citizens of the 
North are striving to accomplish for the South the same result the 
French philosophers accomplished for their country —a thorough de- 
pravation of character and morals, and by the same means. In their 
daily press, and in their periodicals, there is a continual stream of 
disparagement, ridicule, and falsehood. Their agents of every kind, 
of the army, of their Freedman’s Bureau, their carpet-baggers, their 
State officials of all sorts in their negro legislatures in the South, are 
all active in one grand enterprise,—the alteration and extinction of 
the characteristics of the Southern people. They see plainly that if 
the Southern people cannot be Northernised, their subjugation has been 
in vain. If their love of liberty, and their appreciation of those prin- 
ciples of government which alone can secure it, cannot be intimidated 
into inactivity, or corrupted by material prosperity, the end is not yet. 
It is hardly begun. The difference in character, which occasioned all 
the antagonism between the North and the South, social and political, 
and the late war itself, will go on, and increase with the increasing 
power of the vast country constituting the South. How the character 
of the Southern people was formed, it is of very subordinate conse- 
quence to inquire. Some point to their peculiar stocks of population. 
Dr. Draper, the latest Northern writer on the late war, affirms that it 
was occasioned byclimate. The opinion most carefully cultivated and 
disseminated throughout the North before the war, was that it was 
produced by slavery. Hence, the grand cause of slavery agitation. 
The previous elections at the North showed, that at the opening of the 
war, there were not over three hundred thousand abolitionists proper 





* Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Nos. 224, 225, for January and February, 1869. By J. W. De 
Forrest. 
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in the North. The grand army of the Republican party consisted of 
Southern haters, fused into one intense sectional party to subjugate the 
South. It is true, that Mr. Seward tried to introduce an element of 
interest into the party, by asserting that the Southern people designed 
forcing African slavery upon the North; but nobody believed Mr. 
Seward, not even Mr. Seward himself. The idea that the weak and 
assailed Southern minority, striving to save itself from the grasping, 
cruel domination of the Northern majority, would pretend to force upon 
it their institutions, was too profligate and absurd for any one to be- 
lieve, but the profoundly ignorant for whom it was designed. The 
real bond of party affinity was hate; and this hate was inspired, not 
merely on account of the difference of character between the Northern 
and Southern people, but from the effect this difference produced in 
the rule of the United States. Here was the main point of contact 
and collision. It produced a totally different line of policy, along 
which raging avarice and ambition stormed against the South. 
Whether the fact was so or not, they insisted that the South ruled 
them; and the South ruled them on account of the institution of 
slavery which created their capacity for command. Therefore — 
‘Down with slavery! down with the South! and having conquered the 
Southern people, now let their hated characteristics go out with slavery ; 
laugh at them; ridicule them; crush them by negro association and 
negro rule, and make them imitate us, their lords and masters.’ This 
is the policy. 

In pursuance of this policy, one of the most respectable and most 
amusing exhibitions of Southern character contained in the Northern 
press, is an article in two numbers, published in Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, entitled Chivalrous and semi-Chivalrous Southrons. It is 
written by Major De Forrest, an officer in the United States army, a 
quondam agent of the Freedman’s Bureau in South Carolina, and a 
writer of novels. Ridicule and misrepresentation constitute the staple 
commodities of the article. Yet it makes some very fair admissions, 
necessary, we presume, to its credibility and efficiency. It says: ‘The 
chivalrous Southron by whom we have been ruled, has been too posi- 
tively and authoritatively a political power to get fair treatment in lit- 
erature.’ He then undertakes the impossible task, and proves its 
impossibility by the whole tenor of his article. It opens as follows: 

‘ They certainly —these Southrons, are a different people from the 
Northerners ; they are, perhaps, as unlike as the Spartans to the 
Athenians, or the Poles to the Germans ; they are more simple than 
we, more provincial, more antique, more picturesque ; they have fewer 
virtues of modern society, and more of the primitive, the natural 
virtues ; they care less for wealth, art, learning, and the other delicacies 
of urban civilisation; they care more for individual character, and 
reputation of honor.’ 

He says further —‘ There is certainly more suavity of manner at the 
South than at the North. It is delightful to see two high-toned gen- 
tlemen of the old Virginia, or Carolina school, greet eachother. Such 
gracious bows, and insinuating tones! Such mellifluous compliments, 
particular inquiries concerning health and welfare, animating congrat- 
ulations as to future prospects! Such sunny, and one might almost 
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say, equatorial blandness! You feel as if you were in Paradise hearing 
Dante address Beatrice as “ gracious lady.”’ .. . . ‘Unquestionably 
a strong military tone is perceptible in the character of the “ chivalrous 
Southron.” Notably brave, punctilious as to honor, pugnacious to 
quarrelsomeness, authoritative to imperiousness, generous to extrava- 
gance, somewhat formal in his courtesy, somewhat grandiose in his 
self-respect, there is hardly an agreeable or disagreeable trait in him, 
which you cannot find in the officers of most armies.’ .... . ‘ But 
his day is passing ; in another generation, his material will be gone ; 
“the chivalrous Southron” will be as dead as the slavery that created 
him.’ 

Now, we do not propose to quarrel with this description of Southern 
character. However defective, every one must agree that it is most 
striking. The writer’s errors are more flagrant when he comes to 
individual instances to elucidate it ; and by ridicule tries to make it 
contemptible. The ‘chivalrous Southron,’ whose character is here 
portrayed, we take it for granted will continue to rule the Southern 
country, as he has done from colonial times. This clearly is the writer’s 
opinion, in spite of all his disparagement. The time was, when in the 
North, the power of the chivalrous Southron in the South was deemed 
more than questionable. In 1841-2, the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings 
fairly foamed at the mouth in Congress, at the suggestion made by a 
Southern member, that his slavery agitations in Congress might dissolve 
the Union. He treated the suggestion as mere plantation bullying, 
and said that ‘if the three hundred thousand slaveholders in the 
South attempted to dissolve the Union, they would be speedily throttled 
by the non-slaveholding whites, with whom the Union was stronger 
than slavery ; and if they did not do it, the four millions of slaves in 
the South would easily accomplish it. The North need do nothing 
but fold its arms and look on.’ Well! the Union was dissolved, and 
experience proved that the bullying was really on the part of Mr. 
Giddings. He himself (we saw stated during the war) went to Canada 
as a Consul of the United States, to assist in raising troops, black and 
white, to put down these same insignificant slaveholders. They are still 
in the South, {saving those who fell in battle,) constituting the most 
intelligent and influential portion of the population ; and if the North 
think proper again to look to any other power to accomplish their 
political purposes, they will fail again. The character of the ‘ chival- 
rous Southron’ is the character of the South. As they change, the 
South will change ; as they stand, the South will stand. 

Nations, like individuals, grow up under the abrasion of a vast body 
of experiences. Not one cause, but a multitude of causes, extending 
through years, gradually make a people different from other peoples. 
Race, we know, has its effect. No one can doubt, that the color of 
races marks an indisputable difference in character between them. 
Between the Caucasian, who has ever been at the head of all arts, 
civilisation, and science, and to whom the Ten Commandments and 
the religion of Christ has been revealed, and the yellow races who are 
incapable of a free government, and the black who is incapable of 
originating a written language, there must be vast differences in char- 
acteristics. But the difference does not stop at the difference in color. 
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Of the Caucasian races, many nations exist, separated by language, 
laws, and pursuits of industry, and develope accordingly different 
characteristics. No one can doubt, that the Frenchman is different 
from the Irishman, the German from the Italian, the Spaniard from the 
Russian. And even people of the same race and country may gradu- 
ally be moulded by these experiences, not only into a difference, but an 
absolute antagonism of character. Take the case of the people of 
Sparta, and of Athens (referred to above), living but a few miles apart, 
ef the same race and tongue, and members of a common league, yet 
as different in their characters as if divided by oceans. See Switzerland, 
in the bosom of the Alps, how different from all the other populations 
upon that mountain range! And, what is very remarkable, there is 
hardly anything more fixed in human affairs than the character of 
nations. Once built up, it appears almost indestructible. The love 
of military glory is a marked peculiarity of the French. It is a pecu- 
liarity, however, which has existed for more than nineteen hundred 
years. Sallust, comparing the Roman people with other nations, says: 
‘Facundia Grecos ; gloria belli Gallos ante Romanos fuisse,’ (the 
Greeks excelled the Romans in eloquence ; the Gauls, in their glory in 
war.) And so also with the Germans ; it is impossible to read Tacitus 
and not recognise the leading characteristics which now distinguish 
the German people. Was the Puritan, under Oliver Cromwell, anything 
else but the Puritan of this day? History tells us of but one way by 
which the character of a people can be destroyed—conquest. Yet, 
even conquest without beneficent administration, producing assimilation, 
will fail. Conquest has not changed the character of the people of 
Ireland, or of Poland ; or of the Cossack, as contra-distinguished from 
the Russian. Centuries roll on, and all that the mere domination of 
conquerors can accomplish to change the character of a conquered 
people, and absorb them into their conquerors, is tried, and tried in 
vain. All absolute government by one people of another, must be 
oppressive, and only engenders hate, repels assimilation, foments the 
pride of suffering, and keeps the conquered people apart — peculiar 
—themselves. And even when oppression does not exist, no conquered 
people will sink their characteristics into the characteristics of their 
conquerors, unless there is an absolute superiority on the part of the 
conquerors, and they can establish intimate contact and association, 
such as existed in England with the Normans. But with conquerors 
inferior or despised, living in one country whilst the conquered live in 
another country, the idea of the absorption of their characteristics is 
absurd. 

Among the influences which generally operate most powerfully in the 
formation of the character of a people, are their pursuits of industry. 
Yet even this appears to be limited to the Caucasian race. With 
Coolies, and Japanese, and especially with the Chinese, where popular 
education appears to be more cultivated than in any other portion of 
the world, there seems to be no difference in the characteristics of the 
rural and urban population. In morals and civilisation, they reach a 
certain altitude, and there they stop ; but it is below the change which 
the occupations of labor produce. With the Caucasian race it is dif- 
ferent. With this race, as there is the capability of higher intellectual 
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and moral attainments, there is a higher susceptibility of character, 
and a decided influence produced by pursuits of industry. The original 
occupation of man —the cultivation of the earth— seems to be more 
consistent with innocence. The aggregation of men into cities for the 
purposes of trade, and the business of trade itself, although necessary, 
do not tend to foster the nobler virtues among a people. Acting in 
masses, or with masses, as every urban population must do, breeds the 
habit of political expediency. Principles are continually yielded to 
the will of others, and lose their value and sacredness. But in a rural 
population, where there is more isolation, there must be more indivi- 
duality. Individuality is the nursery of all virtue, and of all greatness 
among men. A copyist is never a high type of humanity. He does 
not act from self-convictions, but from the influence of others ; and is 
good, or bad, according to this influence. We are steadfastly good, 
or bad, exactly in proportion as we realise our oneness — our separate 
personality ; and with it, the responsibility to God and man, which 
this personality produces. For such reasons as these, by universal 
consent, an agricultural population has always been deemed the most 
virtuous, and their characteristics, whatever they may be, the most un- 
changeable. 

The writer of the article seems not to differ from these views. In 
his comparison between the Southern and Northern peoples, he says: 
‘The Southern people are more simple than we are — have fewer of 
the virtues of modern society, and more of the primitive and natural 
virtues. ‘They care less for wealth, art, learning, and the other deli- 
cacies of urban civilisation ; they care more for individual character, 
and reputation of honor.’ Does he do more in this delineation than 
portray the difference between the character of an agricultural and a 
city population? In the South, as well as in the North, there are cities ; 
but the difference of their influence in the formation of national character, 
is, that in the South, the spirit of the agriculturalist predominates, while 
in the North, the spirit of the citizen, the spirit of trade. In the North, 
urban civilisation, reflected from the great cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc., gives character to the population. } In the South, a 
rural civilisation, more simple, more primitive, more natural, with more 
individuality, and more reputation of honor, prevails. # At any other 
age of the world than our own, in which Mammon predominates so 
fearfully, there would not be a doubt as to which would be the superior 
and happier people, possessed of these different characteristics. Every 
element of purity, stability, and greatness, is with the South. They 
seem formed for free government. Urban civilisation is at its height 
of cultivation and beneficence in Paris and London, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. Yet, who looks to the population of such grand centres 
of luxury, wealth, and vice, for the creation or administration of free 
governments? ‘Turn their population loose, with universal suffrage, 
to rule the land ; and, if uncontrolled by the country population, who 
would live under their justice, wisdom, and civilisation? ‘ The virtues 
of modern society,’ as disclosed in the population of cities, are not the 
virtues of ‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity.’ ‘ Quis est omnium his moribus, 
quin divitiis et sumtibus, non probitate neque industria cum majoribus 
suis contendet?’ They spring from wealth, and partake of the infirmity 
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of wealth, to make men either happy or pure. The Bible is not more 
emphatic in denouncing Mammon as the grand corrupter and destroyer 
of the soul, than is all history in declaring its fatal effects on republics. 

But the greatest test of character among a people, is what it has ac- 
complished. From the first day of the establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Southern States have been a minority 
of the people of the Union. What is the testimony of the Northern 
people as to their power? Why, that they have ruled them, and the 
whole United States, from the commencement of the Government to 
the day they seceded from the Union. This is true; but only in a 
qualified sense. The South was a minority, and could only rule the 
North by moral influences. The greatest moral influence by which it 
controlled the North, was integrity. It was faithful to the compact it 
made with the North, the Constitution ; and its whole power to rule 
the North, besides intellectual ability, was in standing on the Constitu- 
tion, and insisting that it should be respected and enforced. It was a 
contest between principle and brute force. The North, from the com- 
mencement of the Government, appears to have regarded it as an in- 
strument valuable only as it could be used to advance their pecuniary 
prosperity, or their power.’ Whenever interest instigated, they broke 
through the limitations of the Constitution. ’ Nor have they been able 
to see and comprehend, that these limitations were essential to liberty 
itself ; and that concentrating power into one central government, over 
so vast a country, with such a variety of institutions and industrial 
pursuits, must necessarily produce a strife of sections, and the most 
fearful and irresponsible despotism. ‘The passion and greed of the 
hour, unrestrained by faith or principle, blinded their perceptions to 
consequences, and made them as unscrupulous as they were blind. The 
South controlled them, with the aid of a portion of the people of the 
North, who were able to appreciate the great principles of free gov- 
ernment involved in the Constitution of the United States, and made 
it paramount in the councils and policy of the Government. And this 
the Northern people have called ruling them! This is the grand cause 
of hatred to the South! It was really nothing more than preventing 
them from ruling others by a fraudulent abuse of the Constitution, 
and forcing them to rule themselves by the terms of their own Govern- 
ment contained in the Constitution. It was extorting a fidelity which 
they owed to themselves ; by which they obtained peace, prosperity, 
and liberty. It was not aggressive, but defensive merely. It was 
carrying out the grand principle of ten out of the twelve command- 
ments, by which all virtue and all holiness is achieved, contained in 
the words —‘ Thou shalt not.’ 

Admitting that the South has ruled the North, in the qualified sense 
we have endeavored to portray, what a spectacle has she afforded to 
the world! What people in ancient or in modern times, has run such 
a career of greatness and beneficence? For the seventy years of her 
rule, the United States have surpassed all the nations of the world in 
the enjoyment of liberty, and their rapid advance in prosperity, glory, 
and power. What but the strongest and greatest characteristics could 
have accomplished such results? What high intelligence, what noble 
integrity, what intrepid firmness, what profound conception of the 
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principles of free government, what wisdom in statesmanship, what 
capacity for command, does their rule imply! Yet we are told, 
that negroes — negro slavery formed the characteristics of this great 
people ; and negro slavery being abolished, all their characteristics 
will disappear! On the one hand, we were told for a half century, that 
negro slavery corrupted and debased the Southern people ; now, it is 
asserted, that its abolition will strip them of their mighty capacity for 
beneficent rule! Negro slavery either did, or did not, produce the 
characteristics of the South. If it did, then all nations ought to adopt 
it, for it created the greatest and most beneficent rulers of modern 
times ; the Northern people themselves being the judges, in the 
acknowledgment of their rule, and boasting its grand results. If it 
did not, then it is not reasonable to suppose that its abolition can 
change them. 

Negro slavery modified in some degree, we have no doubt, the char- 
acteristics of the South ; but it was not the chief element of modifica- 
tion, still less of creation ; and this is proved, we think, by the different 
contests between the North and the South, in which their characteristics 
were developed. 

The first great subjects of contest, were the alien and sedition laws, 
in 1798-9. At this time, all the States, with but few exceptions, were 
slaveholding States ; and there were not in all the United States over 
four hundred thousand slaves. In 1808, when the African slave-trade 
finally ceased (we speak from memory), there were but seven hundred 
thousand slaves. Now, what had negro slavery to do with this contest 
in 1798? The subjects were, the freedom of the press and the rights 
of aliens. There was nothing sectional in the contest. The broad 
grounds on which these laws were impugned, were, first, that they were 
unconstitutional ; and second, were inconsistent with political liberty. 
They affected the Southern people no more than the Northern people. 
They were questions of statesmanship, under a free Government, and 
raised the still greater questions,— shall the Constitution be preserved, 
and thereby a free Government be perpetuated, or shall both be abol- 
ished by constructions which may make the Constitution limitless in 
its powers, and the United States Government.a despotism? Did the 
more or less of slaves owned in the Southern and Northern States, 
determine their course on these issues, by controlling their character- 
istics? Did it make the Southern States more faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, and more alive to liberty? 

The next matter of difference had in it, if possible, still less of 
negroism— the war of 1812. The South made this war. But for her 
brave statesmanship, the North would have patiently endured the 
wrongs and indignities heaped upon us by Great Britain. She searched 
Northern ships (the South had none). She seized Northern seamen 
on the high seas (the South had none), and cast them into chains, or 
forced them into her service. New England, and the majority at the 
North, would have endured these outrages. The South would not. 
She dragged the North into war, to resist and redress them. What 
was the course of New England in a war entered ‘into to protect her 
people and property? We will not here go into the details of her 
course, but will state its final result. She would have dissolved the 
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union of the United States, by secession, within six months after the 
Hartford Convention sat, if peace had not been obtained. Did African 
slavery produce the difference in the course of the North and the 
South in the war of 1812? Did it give to the South that greatest 
of all wisdom — the wisdom of courage ; and to the North, that meanest 
of all follies —the folly of cowardice and treachery combined? We 
think not. If there had never been a slave in the South, her course 
would have been the same. 

Another difference between the North and the South, was concerning 
the tariff. During the war of 1812, war-taxes were laid on imported 
commodities to supply revenue. When the war ended, the South, in 
a spirit of generosity, assented to a temporary continuance of them. 
She soon found out, however, that her generOsity was to be converted 
into perpetual tribute to the North, by the ‘eontipuance and increase 
of these taxes. Here again she took the’side of liberty — the liberty 
of every citizen to obtain, in the markets of thecworld, the full value 
of the fruits of his industry. One would suppose that, ina free country 
boasting of equality and liberty, such a policy would have hardly any 
opponents. It was a policy dictated by the nature of the Govern- 
ment itself. But this policy crossed Northern gains. New England 
was so poor and sterile, that her people could not make their bread from 
the soil. They threw their industry into manufactures ; but from inex- 
perience, or want of cheap capital, they were unable to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. They goto the Congress of the United States, 
and insist that their manufacturing interests should de protected /— that 
is, that every man, woman, and child, in the United States, who con- 
sumes commodities they think proper to manufacture, shall pay tribute 
to them, in the shape of higher prices produced by excluding the foreign 
commodity through the operation of the tariff. This is plunder on the 
one side, and tribute on the other. It was a new exemplification of 
taxation without representation, which the South could not fail to un- 
derstand. The members of Congress who voted the taxes on imports, 
were not /heir representatives, or responsible to hem. They were re- 
sponsible only to the people of the North, for whose enrichment they 
were imposed. Representation, therefore, was of no avail for protection. 
After several years of remonstrance, and of fruitless efforts made to 
defeat this iniquitous policy, so utterly inconsistent with justice and 
the principles of all free government, South Carolina nullified the Tariff 
Law of 1828. This produced the tariff compromise of 1833. Of 
course, robbers never feel themselves bound to keep faith with the 
robbed ; and this compromise was soon violated. Now, what had 
African slavery to do with this struggle for justice and liberty, in 
which the great principle of taxation, vindicated in the revolution of 
1776, was vindicated? It might be said, that slaves were engaged in 
Southern agriculture, and, therefore, the fruits of their industry were 
more profitable in free markets ; but this was equally true of the agri- 
culture of the north-west. Why did not the Western States, standing 
exactly in the same condition as the Southern States, join them in op- 
posing the unconstitutional extortions of Northern manufacturers? 
Free trade was the interest of all men in the North not interested in 
manufacturing. Why did they not support the South, and vindicate 
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equally their rights and their interests? The answer is, the people 
were Northern people, different in their characteristics from the people 
of the South. No high sense of liberty, no disdain of oppression, 
no sufficient appreciation of the Constitution, and of the Government 
it established, animated the people of the North and West. 

The last difference in policy we will mention, showing the different 
characteristics of the North and South, is in our expansion, by the ac- 
quisition of territory. With the instinct of an agricultural population, 
the South supported expansion. Every foot of territory acquired by 
the United States, was either given to it by the Southern States, or 
obtained by Southern Presidents. The North opposed expansion. 
The acquisition of Louisiana was not only opposed by New England, 
but Massachusetts threatened to secede from the Union in consequence 
of the acquisition. She opposed the admission of Texas into the 
Union, and Massachusetts again threatened disunion. She opposed 
the Mexican war, because it looked to our expansion of territory. 
The South uniformly led the way in our march to greatness by expan- 
sion. With her, it was a grand and mighty policy, to spread abroad 
over the earth the great leading principles of the Constitution of the 
United States —al/ general interests, under one common Government; 
and all local or sectional interests with the States, or sections to whom they 
belonged. VUere is a principle which might cover the whole earth with 
peace and liberty. Was this noble, this sublime policy the teaching 
or the inspiration of negro slavery? In its immediate tendency it was 
adverse to slavery ; for as the African slave-trade had ceased since 
1808, the negro population could not be increased by importing slaves, 
and the addition to our population by immigration to occupy our 
acquired lands was of the white race. But in this policy, as in their 
other measures of statesmanship, the wisdom of the South soared 
above the interests of her own section. It was more than disinterested. 
It multiplied the power by which she had been overwhelmed. ‘The 
opposing, complaining, threatening North has been dragged along by 
the South in her policy of expansion, and made great and powerful, in 
spite of their mean, narrow, jealous, and hateful sectionalism. 

The great defect of Northern civilisation is its materiality. It is 
of the earth, earthy ; and ignores the spirituality of our nature. Its 
grand motive and object is the accumulation of money ; and its prime 
boast is of the things money can buy —‘ the lust of the eye, the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life.’ Mammon is its god ; and nowhere 
has he more devout and abject worshippers, or has set up a more 
polluted civilisation, than in the North. 

The whole spirit of Christianity is opposed to this sort of civilisation. 
Christianity concerns the soul. It appeals to our spiritual nature. 
The cultivation, the improvement, the salvation of the soul, is the one 
great object for which it was ushered into the world. A civilisation 
truly representing it, must respond to its high spirituality. Nothing 
can be clearer than its expositions of the corrupting and fatal effect of 
money, with the material pomp, luxury, and refinement it can bestow. 
The body is a mere accident of the soul, worthy of no care ‘for to- 
morrow.’ ‘What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, wherewithal 
shall we be clothed,’ are questions for Gentiles — aliens from its spir- 
itual purity and aspirations. Civilisation of any kind must be elevated 
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exactly in proportion as it reflects the spirituality of Christianity, and 
it is degraded exactly in proportion as it reflects the materiality of 
Mammon. A perfect civilisation would be that in which the spirituality 
of Christianity prevailed throughout the whole population, but this we 
know can never exist until the millennium. In the meantime, civilisation 
will be defective, and will vary among nations, as our spiritual nature 
is cultivated and prevails. This cultivation, although ruled by Chris- 
tianity, will not be limited to those who profess this holy religion. Its 
tendency is to pervade all the modes of thought, manners, and morals 
of society throughout the whole population. It will give more dignity 
and elevation to the conceptions of our whole nature, producing not 
merely money-making machines, or sensual men, but men with high 
spiritual aspirations and responsibilities. Manners will arise, which, 
while they strive to hide away all that is mean or coarse in our nature, 
will, at the same time that they insinuate into the intercourse of men, 
respect the semblance at least of all the virtues. That self-respect, 
without which we cannot win the respect of others, and that respect 
for others which all charity commands, will shine forth in society. 
The nobler virtues, which are nothing else but our spiritual nature pre- 
dominant in conduct, and that high moral refinement which shrinks 
from moral pollution, and graces whilst it strengthens character, will 
adorn civilisation. Words become things,— terrible things, more fear- 
ful in their lacerations than the cutting up of the body. Imputations 
are wounds; disgrace worse than death ; life is nothing without honor. 
In this way, as virtue becomes more valued, and moral purity more 
esteemed and refined, the susceptibilities and feelings of the mind are 
more enhanced, and civilisation becomes more exalted. These are 
natural effects of the spirituality of Christianity, although in some re- 
spects they may seem to militate against Christianity itself; but in their 
influence in civilising the world, unless Christianity is a cheat, there 
cannot be a doubt. 

Yet we know that they are doubted and questioned by the North, 
with their material civilisation, and for the reason that they repudiate 
Christianity. The religion of the Bible, as understood by /Keir fathers 
and our fathers when we entered into a common government with 
them, as a prevailing faith is pretty nearly obsolete at the North. The 
civilisation of the South is defective, doubtless ; but it is a civilisation 
seeking a spiritual elevation over matter and money, which is in the 
right road of Christianity. It tolerates no subordination of God’s 
law to the ‘ higher law’ of man’s corrupt volitions, or still more corrupt 
conceits and lusts. It turns with contempt from the whole batch of 
Northern ‘isms’—from Mormonism and abolitionism to free-loveism 
and fetishism. Its priests do not pray for blood, and carry rifles, cannon- 
balls, and flags into their pulpits, to pander to the brutal passions of 
their flocks. / It withholds its confidence from men like Senator Morton 
of Indiana, or Beecher, or Greeley, or President Lincoln, who announce 
rights and opinions, and then persecute or murder others for carrying 
them out. But, perhaps, the best test of the comparative civilisation 
of the people of the North and South is that which Congress affords. 
Here, if anywhere, in the most august station, with the highest duties 
and responsibilities, men will show the highest culture of their civilisa- 
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tion. Whilst the Southern States were in the Union of the United 
States, the dignity and decorum of the members of Congress in 
debate — especially in the Senate —were notorious throughout the 
world. What is their bearing now, and since the Southern members 
are no longer present to restrain those of the North? No assembly of 
any civilised people in the world can equal them in vulgarity, or in 
depravity either, if the reports made in Congress, showing their 
venality, are true. At the last Congress, two members in the House 
of Representatives (Mr. Covode, from Pennsylvania, and Mr. Wash- 
burne, from Illinois) stood up upon the floor, and exhausted their 
powers of vituperation and abuse of each other. The other members 
stood by, and appeared to enjoy the contest as if at a bear-fight. They 
were neither called to order at the time, nor punished afterwards, for 
their gross outrage upon the rules of the House. As their bodies 
were not hurt, nothing was hurt. Their spiritual natures were nothing. 
They were presumed to have no feelings ; or if they had any, they were 
not worth respecting or vindicating. This is the result of Northern 
civilisation ; and one of the reasons they are so intent on excluding 
Southern representatives who truly represent the South, is that they 
fear a return to the old responsibilities by which their vulgar and brutal 
licentiousness of language might be restrained. Southern civilisation 
made Congress respectable; Northern civilisation has made it con- 
temptible. 

But it may be said that the Southern representatives enforced de- 
corum on the floor of Congress by a greater barbarism than vulgar 
vituperation — by duelling. 

What is barbarism? Is it not corrupt nature undisciplined and un- 
restrained? Can that which forces men to forbearance, courtesy, and 
inoffensiveness in their intercourse with each other, in the discharge of 
the highest duties, be barbarous in its influence? It is wrong, doubt- 
less, to risk or to take life in a duel ; but may not this wrong produce 
benefits in keeping society pure and in upholding civilisation, and 
compelling order in the great arena of legislation, which shall far out- 
weigh the evils it may produce? See how little of the evil of duelling 
was in Congress for twenty years, from 1837 to 1857. During that 
time there were but three duels between members of Congress, and 
but one man fell. If the courtesy and decorum of debate in Congress, 
during this time, was produced by the practice of duelling, then there 
never were such vast national benefits produced by any institution at 
so cheap a sacrifice. Without it, men torture each other with the 
foulest and most degrading language ; and Congress is little else than 
a male brothel. But it was not duelling which produced decorum in 
debate in Congress. It was the general influence of the members 
from the South, infusing a higher spirituality and a more elevated 
moral tone throughout Congress. For instance, a member represent- 
ing Massachusetts, about the year 1840, was convicted on the floor of 
a falsehood. The cold contempt with which he was treated by his 
fellow-members compelled him to resign his seat; nor did he dare to 
stand an election before his constituents. How different now is the 
tone of Congress! Mr. Butler, from the same State, acting as a 
manager of the impeachment of the President, is openly convicted be- 
fore the Senate of the United States, in the face of the whole world, of 
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clear and unquestionable falsehood. Do his associates in Congress turn 
their backs upon him? Do his constituents refuse to re-elect him as 
their representative? He has been re-elected to Congress by a tri- 
umphant vote, and in Congress has been lifted up to the leadership of 
the House of Representatives. Is not this virtually proclaiming that 
truth is no virtue,— falsehood no shame? In former days, when the 
South was represented, such a man could have had no position in Con- 
gress. Profligate as he is, and brazen in his profligacy, he himself 
would have shrunk away from any prominence. That subtle, voiceless, 
invisible, yet terrible power—fublic opinion —would have crushed 
him into insignificance and obscurity. Thaddeus Stevens and Ben- 
jamin Butler, both from New England, are the most faithful exponents 
of Northern manners, morals, and civilisation. Hence their rightful 
ascendency. 

Many a cause has been assigned for the late war ; but like all great 
political convulsions, or indeed great events of every kind, its causes 
are many. ‘The Northerners say that the cause was slavery ; and /hey, 
therefore, are the grand vindicators of liberty. This is true, exactly 
in the same sense that three-pence a pound on tea in 1776, and the 
alien and sedition laws in 1798, and the tariff of 1828, were the causes 
of the contests of those days. But in all these contests, underlying 
these causes, were the great principles of Free Government and Con- 
stitutional Liberty. These constituted the ‘ fervida origo’—the burning 
cause, which lifted them up to the dignity of a high nationality. Mr. 
Alexander Stephens, in his late work, Zhe War between the States, 
for which we in the South ought to be grateful, endeavors to show that 
this was the real cause of the late war. He is right as far as he goes; 
but he has made the contest, we think, too much an affair of dialectics, 
—too much a mere difference about the words of the Constitution. 
His able exposition of the meaning of the Constitution is a great 
deal ; but this is not all. A compact may become worthless, and not 
worth fighting for. If every word of the Constitution had been against 
us, we ought to have seceded from the Union of the United States, 
because it had become a vile despotism. Nobody but a radical, we 
presume, doubts this now. Hence, we have no sympathy with Mr. 
Stephens, either in his opposition to secession or in his admiration of 
the Government of the United States.then existing. A clearer view 
of the great principles of free government embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, would have prevented his opposition to secession, and would have 
made him represent ‘hem, rather than differences about the Constitution, 
as the great cause of the war. If he had dug one spade deeper in his 
search for causes, he might have turned up another cause,— the cause 
which set aside the Constitution itself, and broke down all these prin- 
ciples — the faithlessness of the Northern people. Here is the ‘ teterrima 
causa belli.’ No words, however clear, could bind this people. If the 
tight of secession had been expressly reserved to the States in the Con- 
stitution, it would have made no difference whatever in the result. They 
would have made war upon us, just as their interests or passions dictated, 
without the least regard to their covenants. In the Virginia Conven- 
tion, held for ratifying the Constitution of the United States, Mr. 


Madison, in reply to George Mason and Patrick Henry insisting upon 
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stronger guarantees in the Constitution, fell back upon the integrity of 
the Northern people as amply sufficient for the safety of the South. 
He treated their prophetic fears as unfounded and injurious suspicions. 
He insisted that the Constitution was plain enough for the guidance of 
any people who possessed faith ; and if they possessed no faith, no 
guarantees could be of any avail. Mr. Madison was right in his 
logic, but wrong in his confidence. He did not understand the character 
of the Northern people. Under their cold and correct exterior, there 
was an omnivorous avarice, a fierce intolerance, and an unscrupulous 
ambition, which no compacts could restrain. In all their usurpations 
upon the Constitution, in all their policy, there is no darkness in their 
purposes. These are unfailingly subservient to the promotion of their 
interests or power. Faithlessness is only falsehood in action, and 
falsehood accompanied all their usurpations. The grand fact upon 
which they built their whole structure of consolidation (‘hat the Con- 
stitution was made by the people of the United States as one people), is a 
downright fabrication, without a single undistorted fact of history to 
support it. It was put forth by Story, Kent, Webster, Motley, in the 
face of the plainest documents and assertions to the contrary of every 
leading statesman who framed the Constitution—Washington, Hamilton, 
Gouverneur Morris, Madison. The same faithlessness accompanied 
all the compromises their usurpations produced. They violated every 
one of them. The violation of the last—the California Compromise— 
and the formation of a sectional party consisting of the Whigs and 
Abolitionists combined, with the mean subterfuge of squatter sover- 
eignty, by the only party which professed to respect the Constitution, 
satisfied the Southern people that there was no hope for the Constitu- 
tion, and none for their institutions, or the principles of free govern- 
ment, in the good faith of the North. They therefore seceded from 
the union they had voluntarily made with them. War was the prompt 
recourse of the North, and the immediate rise of a military despotism 
over the United States was the result. If it be said that the Northern 
people are not peculiar in their faithlessness, then free government is 
an impossibility. All free government rests on the faith of the people 
to maintain its limitations. Its essence is in limitations on power. If 
a faith which will observe them is an impossibility with all peoples, 
then popular free government is an impossibility. We do not believe 
this to be true. If the Southern people, by their fidelity, were able 
to preserve the Government of the United States a free government 
for seventy years, in spite of the faithlessness of the Northern majority, 
it proves conclusively that popular free government is not an impossi- 
bility. It proves also, that if left to themselves, the Southern people are 
capable of appreciating and administering a free government for them- 
selves. The Northern people are a peculiar people in their character- 
istics. They are unfit to be in association with any other people in 
carrying on a free government, and incapable of maintaining one for 
themselves. Did negro slavery produce these different characteristics 
of the peoples of the North and South? We think not. 

To break down and abolish the characteristics of the Southern 
people, and reduce them to an assimilation with the Northern people, 
three instrumentalities are relied on. First: The influence of negroes 
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no longer slaves, and now free. Second: Foreign immigration. Third: 
Northern immigration. 

1. The emancipation of the slaves of the South, according to North- 
ern logic, is to work a complete overthrow of the characteristics and 
civilisation of the South. ‘There will be no master with the arbitrary 
spirit and leisurely acquirements of masters ; therefore, they are to be 
very weak and meek, and very easily Northernised. 

There would be some force in this expectation, if the negro could 
change his nature and lift himself beyond an inferiority to the white 
race. But if he is still to continue an inferior, how does his exemption 
from slavery abolish the sense of superiority in the white race? The 
Englishman dominates in India ; does the fact that the coolies are not 
slaves alter his characteristics? Has the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies affected in the least degree the characteristics of the 
white population? / Association with the negro, which our Northern 
admirers declared was so debasing to the white man in slavery, for- 
tunately for their love of purity, is far less with them as freedmen. 
Under the teachings and excitations of Northern emissaries and the 
Government of the United States, all sympathy between the white and 
black races is rapidly disappearing. It is by sympathy that influence 
or similarity is produced. ‘The negro is deteriorating from the civilisa- 
tion he possessed as a slave, and relapsing into his natural barbarism. 
Will this process of deterioration tend to break down the characteris- 
tics of the white men? If it has any influence, will it not rather tend 
to remove farther away the white men from the impurities of a barbar- 
ous association? While a slave, there were two powerful supports to 
the civilisation of the negro. He was the best-fed and clothed laborer 
in the world, and the marital relations were enforced upon him. The 
consequence was, an increase in population never before known with 
his race, far surpassing that of the Caucasian. The increase of popu- 
lation has ever been considered by all political writers as the truest 
test of the happiness of a people. It argues moderate labor, and an 
abundance of food and clothing. That test is telling fearfully against 
negro emancipation. The climate of the Southern States, although in 
many portions of the country too warm for the Caucasian, is too cold 
for the negro. He cannot live as he does under the equator, without 
clothes and without labor, depending on the spontaneous productions 
of the earth for his support. He must labor, or starve. He will 
starve. Insufficient food and clothing is already producing a fearful 
mortality among them, especially among the old and young. And the 
marital relations are rapidly becoming more loose and corrupt. That 
scourge of licentiousness, worse than the small-pox with them, is spread- 
ing debility and death. Mr. Trollope, in his Zravels in the West 
Jndies, mentions that in the city of Port-au-Prince, Hayti, there were 
but eight married couples. This is the fruit of more than sixty years 
of freedom. With respect to our impoverishment, we are doubtless 
the poorest civilised people in the world. All that Northern hate and 
tyranny could do to strip us of property has been done. Civilisation 
certainly requires a certain degree of wealth to maintain itself. Yet it 
should be remembered, that between wealth and poverty nations have 
deliberately chosen, and enforced poverty as far less corrupting than 
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wealth in its influence on public liberty or national character. Nations 
like Sparta or Switzerland, where free governments have been longest 
maintained, have been habitually poor from choice, or the barren 
nature of the country. Our ancestors, as colonists, were miserably 
poor; but they did not lose their civilisation. /The people of the 
Southern States, with their glorious land of sun and fertility, cannot 
long be poor; at least, so poor as to break down and destroy their 
characteristics. \ 

2. But immigration from foreign nations will mould and abolish the 
characteristics of the South. It appears to be a law of all immigra- 
tion, that the immigrant sinks into the habits and modes of thought 
of the people with whom he seeks a home. He comes as a friend, 
and he wants friends. His children grow up with the children of the 
country, and it becomes their country. The most durable of all asso- 
ciations, childhood associations —and the instinctive attachment to 
localities which Providence has imparted to man to populate the 
world, and without which the whole human race would rush into the 
temperate zones,— make the children of the immigrant as faithful 
and patriotic as the rest of the population. (This was clearly proved 
with immigrants and their children in the late war. No portion of the 
population of the South were more true to the South than immigrants 
from foreign nations. Nor is there anything in the Southern country, 
or Southern people, to repel the attachment of the immigrant. Every 
element to make industry successful, and life happy, is here in profu- 
sion. There is nothing which so surely attaches a man to a country 
as success ; and here, success is more certain to the immigrant than in 
any portion of the United States. Land is cheap and fertile, and the 
people notoriously hospitable and generous. ‘The foreign immigrant 
does not seek affinity with the negro. He aspires everywhere to an 
exclusive association with the white race, and receives a corresponding 
identification. Let the immigrant from Europe then come. Let him 
come, as he always has come to the South, not a revolutionist, an 
enemy to the country, a busy fomenter of hate between races, but a 
lover of order and peace, a friend to education and industry, a hater 
of oppression and barbarism, and the whole South will open its arms 
and say to him—come! 

The last instrumentality for revolutionising and émproving the charac- 
ter and civilisation of the South, is Northern immigration. There is 
not a doubt that the Northern army in the late war was inspired with 
the prospect of possessing the Southern country. As it is, we believe 
that military warrants have been issued to individuals pretty exten- 
sively for land which the United States claim as theirs. These 
grantees, however, must constitute a very insignificant portion of the 
population,— insignificant in numbers, even should all the grantees, 
instead of selling their grants, locate them and occupy the lands they 
convey,— and still more insignificant in influence, as marked enemies 
of the country. The most brilliant expectation, however, which ani- 
mated the Northern people, and has instigated the tyranny of the 
Government of the United States, was that the Southern people, driven 
by disgust and despair, would leave the country, and leave it to them. 
Northern immigration to the northwest, this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is exhausted. The lands of the South lay invitingly before them. 
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The only obstacle to their appropriation was the Southern white race. 
The negroes were nothing. Like the Indians, they would soon be 
made to die out. What a pity the Southern white population will not 
leave the country for Northern occupation! As they will not leave it, 
the next best thing is to bankrupt the Southern landholder, and render 
land cheap for their emigration. This they have most effectually done ; 
but the hated Southern white man is still there — there with all his 
stern characteristics. 

The last people on the earth to influence and change the Southern 
people by their emigrant population, is the people of the North. 
There never has been much love or respect for them among the South- 
ern people ; but now they come into the country the living symbols of 
hate and tyranny. It is vain to say, that the peaceful emigrant who 
comes to cultivate the land is not the soldier who desolated the country. 
He is of that race — that race which for seventy years has been false 
to their Constitutional compacts, and which by war and blood has made 
the Southern people political slaves —the slaves of slaves — slaves to 
a most ignominious despotism. By the blessings of our past, lost 
liberties, we cannot follow or imitate our destroyers. But the North- 
ern emigrant comes to us with a still fouler pollution. He is the ally, 
the patron, the leader, the instigator of the negro race to rule and 
plunder the white race. Identified with negroes in all their moral 
squalor and weak barbarity, how can he have the least influence upon 
the white race to change their characteristics? Yet, although he 
cannot influence the characteristics of the South, the Northern immi- 
grant may better his condition by emigrating tothe South. Politically 
he is not worse; for in the North, the despotism of the United States 
alike prevails. He is safe from molestation, if he will leave others un- 
molested. ) His industry will have its reward, and in two generations 
his children will be as good Southern men as walk the land. This 
was the experience before the war. It will be still more the experience 
in the future, because nothing drivés a population together so surely 
as common wrongs. He will soon understand the negro, and know 
his capacity to rule him, or to rule himself. He will understand also 
the Government of the United States, in its sectional despotism, 
when /e also is its victim. }) Unless a fanatic, or a fool, he cannot but 
sympathise with a country with which he is identified. | Let him come, 
therefore, and we will freely welcome him, if neither a carpet-bagger, 
nor a miscegenist, nor a white-man hater, nor an Oneida-creek saint. 
It matters not, however, what he is, so far as the characteristics of the 
South are concerned. }He may adopt them ; he cannot change them. 

We have been carried away by the general subject so far, that we 
find we have but little room for special criticism of the article which 
has occasioned this critique. We will try, however, to do a little justice 
to the article. 

The heartless indifference of the Northern people to the sufferings 
they inflicted on the people of the South (indeed to any human suffer- 
ings during the war), affords one of the most striking exhibitions of 
their characteristics. The United States officer who writes the article 
we are reviewing, correctly represents the spirit of his people. He 
himself says: ‘In Naples and Syria I have seen more beggarly com- 
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munities than in the South, but never one so bankrupt.’ ‘Imagine 
the wrath of a fine gentleman, once the representative of the country 
abroad, who finds himself driven to open a beer saloon. Imagine the 
indignation of a fine lady who must keep boarders ; of another, who 
must go out to service little less than menial ; of another, who must 
beg rations with low-downers and negroes. During the war, I saw 
women of good families at the South who had no stockings. And 
here I beg leave to stop, and ask the reader to conceive fully, if he 
can, the sense of degradation which must accompany such poverty ; a 
degradation of dirt and nakedness; a degradation which seemed to 
place them beside the negro. Moreover, Our Lady of Tears— the 
terrible “ Mater lachrymarum” of De Quincy’s visions, fills the whole 
South with outcries for the dead. It is not so much a wonder as a 
pity, that the women are bitter and teach bitterness to their children.’ 

This picture is not overdrawn for the whole South ; but it should be 
remembered that South Carolina, where this writer was stationed, had 
peculiar devastations. Early in the war, the islands on the sea-coast, 
constituting the richest portion of South Carolina, now the poorest, 
were seized for negro appropriation and settlement. The Northern 
army marched through the middle of the State, spreading desolation 
as they went; and after the war, two disastrous seasons followed each 
other. To all these causes of distress was added the infernal policy 
of making the negro the equal and ruler of the white race, to degrade, 
plunder, and destroy them. Now, under such circumstances, what 
but politics could fill the minds of such a people? and what could 
they produce in the people but cares, and moans, and curses? What 
could they write, think, or speak of, but their terrible and ruined condi- 
tion? Now, see how this United States official sympathised with them, 
and was ‘touched with a feeling for their infirmities.’ ‘I found it,’ he 
says, ‘merely impossible to converse ten minutes with a Southerner, 
without getting on the subject of politics. I saw the monster coming 
afar off. I made my preparations in good season to evade it. I 
dodged it, ducked under it, swam away from it; all useless. At the 
moment when I least expected it, it thrust out its arms like the pieuvre 
of Victor Hugo, enveloped me in its slimy caresses, sucked me dry, 
and left me floored.’ 

The political jubilation over the downfall of the South is also in the 
same strain of jeering heartlessness, and equally clever: ‘The logic of 
events had been so different from the logic of De Bow’s Review and 
the Charleston Mercury, that men scarcely knew what to think. Just 
imagine the condition of a xazion of politicians which sees every one 
of its political principles knocked into non-existence! Slavery and 
State sovereignty had for years been the whole of Southern statesman- 
ship ; they had formed the rudder, the keel, the hull, the mast, the 
rigging ; when they vanished, the crew was in the water. The great 
men and the little men, all the central monkeys and their adherents, 
everybody was afloat, like so much drift-wood, not knowing where to 
swim.’ 

‘ Every one of their political principles knocked into non-existence!” 
This is Yankee! How a principle can be ‘ knocked into non-existence,’ 
is one of those possibilities which only those who have no principles 
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can understand. A principle can be abandoned in practice, or may 
be prevented from being in operation, but cannot die. Wretched mate- 
rialism recognises nothing as existing, which has not a present opera- 
tion in the practical affairs of life. With a dishonest man, honesty is 
‘knocked into non-existence.’ The great principle in all free govern- 
ments, is restraint on power; and in the Constitution of the United 
States this principle is represented by State sovereignty. State sover- 
eignty is not abolished ; itis only arrested in its practical operation 
by the usurpations and physical power of the North. But if it was 
totally extinguished as a practical element in the Government of the 
United States, what then? Is the political principle dead? It has 
only left the lifeless carcass, a prey to the foul worms of despotism, 
and has soared away, as immortal as He who created it, to bless other 
nations with its presence, who may be able to appreciate and welcome 
it. The poor, miserable materialist and tyrant who thinks he has 
killed it, may be too low and grovelling in his apprehensions to realise 
his loss. He may glory in his destitution, like the African chief Du 
Chaillu speaks of, who claimed admiration for his appearance,— 
naked, save an old, ragged, dirty shirt with one sleeve dangling about 
him ; but will he be more pitied or despised? Slaves invite despotism ; 
and its most accursed influence is, when in the last stages of its de- 
pravity, liberty is not only hated but scorned ; and a man can be 
found who tinkles his little bell of joy and self-complacency over the 
downfall of his country. The wreck of the Constitution, which the 
people of the North have made, has placed them, with us, in the angry 
sea of revolution. They, as we, are struggling amidst the waters, but 
with this difference,— we know whither we are going,— ¢hey flounder 
along, with the dark night of despotism over them, drunk with power, 
and ignorant of their destination. 

Of course the writer strives to account for the failure of the South 
to achieve its independence. He admits that ‘the courage and tenacity 
which these men displayed, were wonderful and admirable ;’ but then 
the result was inevitable, with the aid of time. He says: ‘Time alone 
enabled the higher civilisation, the greater mass of population, the 
larger wealth, the more widely diffused intelligence, the superior 
capacity for organisation,— in the North, to prevail. Let us glance 
at these elements of power. 

‘The higher civilisation’ of the North which conquered the South 
is, of course, that which was displayed in the conduct of the war. 
Here is brass enough to keep in full blast a vigorous foundry. No 
other creature in the world but a Yankee could be found capable 
of such audacious boasting. The manner in which the North carried 
on the late war against the South is a shame to our age, and has 
naturally raised doubts whether Christianity has in the slightest degree 
humanised our depraved nature. The Goths and Vandals, when they 
invaded the south of Europe, did not excite slaves against their masters. 
In all the wars to subdue Poland, no such measure of barbarism was 
adopted. When Napoleon entered Russia, deputations from the serfs 
prayed him to declare their emancipation and accept their assistance 
in the war; but even he, reckless conqueror as he was, would not 
pollute his name or his age by evoking the vindictive barbarism of the 
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most brutal portion of the population against the most civilised. It 
was reserved for a people boasting of all excellences, but especially of 
their advanced Christian civilisation, to do all in their power to get 
our slaves to rise up in insurrection and to massacre their masters. 
These devilish instigations failed, however ; and the poor semi-barbar- 
ous negroes proved themselves to be more civilised than their instiga- 
tors. They not only would not rise up in insurrection, and murder 
their masters’ families left in large portions of the country at their 
mercy, but they worked for them and protected them. They labored 
in our fields and worked upon our fortifications. Some of them, in- 
duced by solicitations and promises, or by famine or force, entered the 
Northern army ; but they fought in such a fashion that, according to 
the report of the Secretary of War of the United States, but fifteen 
hundred fell in battle during the whole war. Finding that this resource 
of their ‘ higher civilisation’ failed, they deliberately adopted the policy 
of laying waste the whole country, and by reducing it to starvation and 
famine, obtain its submission. } All mills, barns, grain, fruit-trees, stock- 
cattle, and agricultural implements, were destroyed. | Every rule of 
civilised warfare, laid down by writers on the law of nations, was 
violated. Even the exchange of prisoners, that rule which the most 
brutal savages generally respect, they refused to execute, and deliber- 
ately plunged their own soldiery into the horrors of the starvation they 
had created forus. And now they vaunt of their ‘higher civilisation’ 
in carrying on the war, as a cause of their success. More than the 
war — more than the barbarism they displayed in carrying on the 
war — this monstrous boast proves the low standard of civilisation to 
which they are debased. But they conquered us also by their ‘ greater 
population and larger wealth.’ Yes! their numbers were far greater. 
With Kentucky and Maryland within their lines, and half of Tennessee, 
and two-thirds of Missouri with them, there was not more than a 
population of five millions against them. So confident were they in 
their numbers and wealth, that the the arch-Mephistopheles of the 
war wrote to the United States ambassadors in Europe that they 
would end the war in sixty days. They were so uniformly defeated in 
battle, in spite of their greater numbers, that their armies scarcely 
ever ventured to fight without having two or three to one. The truth 
is, that the late war has, instead of glory, carried nothing but disgrace 
to the United States. Their fighting was on a par with their humanity, 
and both were infamous and contemptible. Yet they succeeded ; and 
success in itself, without regard to the means by which it has been ob- 
tained, carries a certain respect, because it implies power, and it gives 
also the ear of the living world to the victor. But when the history 
of this war shall be fairly written, it will appear that it was neither 
their ‘higher civilisation,’ nor their greater intelligence, nor their supe- 
rior organisation, which made them conquerors. Both in the great 
principles of free government, and in the achievements on the field of 
battle, the glory will be with the South. 

The writer assigns causes for the North requiring time to vanquish 
the South, although superior in numbers, civilisation, and wealth. 
Two of these causes are such curiosities, as specimens of fact and 
reasoning, that we shall briefly notice them. First, he says: ‘Is it 
wonderful that a race educated under the circumstances which sprung 
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from that state of suspended war, slavery, should for a time foil and 
defeat superior armies gathered from a purely Aeaceful democracy?’ 
There was some excuse before the war for this sort of ignorance ; but 
since the experience of the war, to assert that slavery in the South 
was ‘a state of suspended war, so potent in its influence as to impart 
a peculiar discipline and aptitude for war, it is charity to call nothing 
but nonsense. Before the war, doubtless, the idea was largely enter- 
tained at the North, that the white and black races in the South were 
in a settled attitude of intense hostility toward each other. John 
Brown’s raid into Virginia was the result of this idea, and it had not a 
little to do with the war itself. The war proved this idea to be false. 
‘A state of suspended war’ exists now in the South, with the slave 
liberated, far more than when he was a slave. Before the war, more 
order, peace, and harmony existed among no population, than between 
the white and black races of the South. ‘Twice, the arm of the United 
States Government, before the war, was called on to suppress insurrec- 
tions, and both of these insurrections were in the North. It was never 
appealed to by any portion of the South. The Southampton insurrec- 
tion in Virginia, as it was called, was easily suppressed by the county 
militia. Ten public riots had taken place in the North for one in the 
South. Nota single Southern State had a single company of enlisted 
soldiers, raised by its Government, to preserve the peace. And yet we 
are told that the South was ‘in a state of suspended war,’ and there- 
fore had a discipline which rendered the Southern soldiery superior in 
the late war to that of the North, ‘ gathered from a purely peaceful 
democracy.’ 

But the other fact relied on to show the superior preparedness of 
the South for war, is still more exalted. The writer says: ‘The pug- 
nacious customs of Southern society explain in part the extraordinary 
courage which the Confederate troops displayed during the late rebel- 
lion. A man may as well be shot doing soldierly service at Bull Run 
or the Wilderness, as go back to Abbeville and be shot there in a duel 
or street encounter which awaited him. The bullet-hole was a mere 
question of time, and why not open one’s arms to it on the field of 
glory?’ Sothe Southern soldier was brave in battle because he knew 
that he was to be shot when he went home. He was to be killed any- 
how, and he chose, therefore, to be killed ‘on the field of glory.’ 
Where any cause requires such a defence, it had better be left unde- 
fended. 

After so much criticism by us, we fear deemed too hostile, we are 
glad to lay before our readers two extracts which do substantial justice 
to the South. The first relates to the attachment of the Southern 
people to their country. The writer says: 

‘The chivalrous Southron is great in his own eyes: not only because 
he is what he is, but because he lives where he lives. In these modern 
times there is no civilised creature so local, and if we may be offensive, 
so provincial in sentiments, opinions, prejudices, and vanities as he, 
The Turks are hardly more incapable of conceiving that people born 
afar off may be as good as themselves. At least a part of the con- 
tempt of the Southerns for the Yankees, arises from the fact that the 
latter drew their first breath several hundred miles from the land of 
cotton. Imagine the scorn with which they would regard an adven- 
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turer from the Milky-way! A friend of mine asserts, that if the South 
Carolinians should once become satisfied that the New Jerusalem is 
outside of their State, they would not want to go to it. Let us chari- 
tably hope that this is an exaggeration.’ 

Putting aside the ridicule, this is a pretty fair representation of the 
love and admiration with which Southerners regard the South. It is, 
indeed, as all the world acknowledges, a noble country; and they, at 
least, do not deem themselves unworthy of it. They have made it 
great,— great in its productions,— great in its political wisdom and 
integrity, and great in the battle-field. Why, then, should they not 
admire and love it? 

The other extract we will give without comment, relating to the 
honor of Southern students. He says: ‘The honor of Southern 
students is not college honor, as it is understood at the North, and 
perhaps in Europe ; it comes much nearer to the honor of good citizens, 
and the honor of the gentleman of society. The pupils are not leagued 
against the teachers for the purpose of passing fraudulent examinations, 
by the trickeries of stealing the prepared lists of questions, carrying 
furtive copies of lessons into the recitation-rooms, mutual postings, 
and purchased compositions. A professor of the Charleston Medical 
College assures me that he has never detected such a cheat in thirty 
years of tuition. A professor of the University at Columbia, South 
Carolina, told a friend of mine that he had known but one such in- 
stance, and that in that case the two criminals were forced to leave by 
their class-mates. The “chivalrous Southron ” under-graduate, at least 
while surrounded by his native moral atmosphere, considers himself a 
gentleman first and a student afterward. When one remembers the 
strength of college esprit de corps, these facts exhibit an individual 
self-respect and uprightness which is astounding, and which must, I 
suspect, fill the faculties of Yale and Harvard with envy. I must ex- 
plain that my testimony on this point refers only to South Carolina, 
and I may therefore have drawn too large an inference in extending 
my eulogium to all Southern students.’ 

The late war against the South has laid the Constitution of the 
United States in the coffin of consolidation. Its lid is held down by 
two screws, deemed by the radicals all-sufficient — the one d/ack, the 
other yellow. We have got negro emancipation, and negro equality 
already ; and the Pacific railroad being now completed, the United 
States will receive into its bosom, by the operation of the last Consti- 
tutional amendment, all the yellow races of Asia to an equal participa- 
tion of power with the white race in the Government of the United 
States. The civil war in Rome, carried on by Marius and Sylla, in 
which slaves were emancipated and made citizens, destroyed the liber- 
ties of Rome. The same means (war, and the degradation of political 
power) must produce the same results in the United States. Despot- 
ism—not merely the despotism of factions, which gave some brief 
intervals of liberty at Rome—but the despotism of a sectional 
majority, fixed, heartless, and insatiable, rules the United States. The 
condition of Rome after her great civil war, as described by the 
historian, may not be dissimilar to that of the United States at present, 
always remembering that the Southern States constitute no part of the 
United States. ~ 
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‘Postquam divitize honori cceperunt, et eas gloria, imperium, potentia 
sequebatur ; hebescere virtus, paupertas probro haberi, innocentia pro 
malevolentia duci ccepit. Igitur ex divitiis juventutem luxuria, atque 
avaritia cum superbia invasere. Rapere, consumere ; sua parvi pendere, 
aliena cupere ; pudorem, pudicitiam, divina atque humana premiscua, 
nihil pensi, neque moderati habere.’ 








By) The Overland Monthly. 


RENEWED. 





N these bold promontories, that outjut 
Impassively into the mobile sea, 
Each morning ere the shadow-gates are shut, 
I, for an hour,.am free. 


The West is spattered thick with fading stars, 
‘The East is blank for the unwritten Day ; 

A few white clouds drift up in silver bars, 
And sea-gulls whirl in spray. 


This is a sacred altar, and a throne, 

Where most I worship, and where most I reign ; 
The only spot the air of earth doth zone 

That hath no touch of bane. 


Regality of space and hope are mine ; 

As one uplifted from the plane of thought 
I catch the promise-dawn of days divine, 
} To prophecy once brought. 


Nature, the myriad-voiced, salutes my ear ; 
The utterance that babel Day confounds 
Becomes accentuation full and clear, 
And revelation sounds ; 


And this the declaration of the Morn 
Unto the isolated on the height : 

“ Rejoice! Go, down to labor newly born — 
The valleys gleam with light!” 


Renewed for effort, I descend and sing, 
Taking of irksome tasks a cheerful hold ; 

And evenings in reward perpetual bring 
Sunsets of royal gold. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 





HIS “Proteus of Paris” has been seeking of late to obtain 
for his genius some local habitation in London. Last year 
two Exhibitions were set apart for the astounding products of Gustave 
Doré’s pencil ; and already this year the “ Triumph of Christianity ” 
and other works, each remarkable of its kind, have renewed a sensa- 
tion which the painter seeks, and which the public runs after. The 
trade in goods of this description succeeds so well that a whole cargo 
of some of the largest canvasses ever seen off the stage will probably 
be imported into England shortly. At any rate there seems reason to 
hope that measures will be taken to secure to London an Exhibition 
which shall be fully representative of the painter’s great and varied 
powers. We are told by an ardent admirer that Doré’s “studios, 
situated in various parts of Paris,” “are simultaneously supplied with 
new pictures”; that “ their walls are literally covered as if by magic 
with some of the most gigantic productions of our time, with paintings 
of every style and manner, vivid illustrations of Doré’s versatility and 
unequalled artistic powers,” etc. etc. This short specimen of rapturous 
rodomontade may suffice to indicate that Paris will find little difficulty 
in sparing some few surplus samples for London. Indeed, it would 
seem quite within the range of possibility that the time may come 
when most of the great capitals, both in the old world and the new 
hemisphere, shall rejoice in a special Doré Exhibition. We learn that 
New York already enjoys the privilege. 

The “ Triumph of Christianity,” exhibited in London this year for a 
second time, may as a /our de force be taken as the measure of Doré’s 
genius. The whole thing is tremendous ; unless seen, the possibility 
of such a picture could not be believed. The characters here assembled 
are “Christ,” “Angelic Spirits,” “Christian Attributes,” ‘“ Minister- 
ing Angels,” “Gabriel,” “Michael,” “Hecate,” “Thor,” “Venus,” 
“Cupid,” “Jupiter,” “Juno,” “Jupiter’s Eagle,” “Jupiter’s Crown,” 
“Phcebus conducting the Chariot of the Sun,” the “Bull Apis,” 
“Winged Lions,” and the bird “Ibis.” A composition which begins 
with Christ and ends with the bird Ibis is likely to be somewhat 
heterogeneous and hybrid. As for the “ Bull Apis,” he may be taken 
as symbolic of the presumptous person who rushed in where angels 
feared to tread. But to demand reverence would obviously be foreign 
to the whole affair. It were evidently beside the mark to object, in a 
composition got up as gorgeously as a Christmas extravaganza, that 
the conception of Christ has little of the divine. It is sufficient for 
the painter’s purpose that the figure, by its stage attitude, is effective. 
As for the “ Angelic Spirits,” they may serve to recall an irreverent 
saying of Goethe, that if all the people get to heaven who expect to 
do so, the place will prove less pleasant than is usually supposed ; 
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there are certainly but few even among the “ Ministering Angels” 
whom we should care to know upon earth, especially in any company 
where flaming wings cannot be worn with evening dress. Indeed, the 
painter’s conception of angels is but poor and trite ; rob the figures of 
wings, shields, and spears, and they would pass for something less than 
mortal. With considerable disappointment, then, we take leave of 
“Christian Attributes,” and turn to the Pagan deities whom Chris- 
tianity, in her triumph, is in the act of overthrowing. “Jupiter” 
appears ina kind of Charles Kean character ; “Jupiter’s Eagle” is 
like the clipped bird that a certain monarch is recorded to have carried 
to Boulogne when intent on conquering an empire ; “ Jupiter’s Crown,” 
painted in the act of falling into the mud, might find a place among 
the regalia at Astley’s. In fact, the artist evidently designs to bring 
Olympus, with its machinery and properties, into contempt. Yet Juno 
is handsome as Menken. Saturn too is a fine fellow, but the old gen- 
tleman, unless rescued forthwith, will certainly be run down by the 
wild horses of “the Chariot of the Sun.” Poor Phoebus, seeing that 
the game is lost, has thrown down the reins ; his upturned face of 
resignation gives signs of conversion to Christianity ; his idea evidently 
is to be taken, like Elijah, straight into heaven at once, including his 
brass car, which certainly has seen its brightest days. ‘The composition 
closes with divers monsters such as are carried about in provincial 
menageries. In particular the “winged lions” make pointed appeal 
to the sympathy of the spectator ; they open their eyes and knit their 
brows in much amaze, scarcely knowing what it is all about, or what 
may come next. If this description fails in reverence, the fault is not 
ours ; the subject is perhaps too vast to be compassed by art. 

The “ Triumph of Christianity” fails of religious character ; the work, 
indeed, judged by the standard of spiritual schools, scarcely escapes 
irreligion. We look in vain for the purity, quietism, and humility 
which adorn Christian art in its best estate ; we see in the style little 
in common with the spirit of the early Italian masters — Fra Angelico, 
Orcagna, Giotto, and others. Yet, if once the mind can be reconciled 
to the irreverence of modern religious art, this “Triumph” may win a 
fair share of praise. The Angel Gabriel, poised in mid air, pensive 
in downcast gaze, and St. Michael, sword in hand, with the swift swoop 
of an eagle, the wings curved asa half-bent bow ready to speed an 
arrow in its flight, are figures of grace and dignity. The whole concep 
tion, if mundane, is Miltonic ; the grasp of thought is bold, the range 
through space grand. The treatment too is clever ; if the types want 
refinement and elevation, if the drawing and execution are sometimes 
careless and even coarse, at any rate it is impossible to deny to the 
whole performance mastery and force. The artist wields a brush of 
singular power in the laying on of light, shade, and colour. The 
refulgence around the central figure is as the glory in Tintoret’s 
“Paradise,” or the golden halo which encircles the Madonna in 
Titian’s “Assumption.” Specially lovely is the colour, where light 
falls in silvery softness, and breaks as in opalescent spray shaded 
by tender blues and turquoise greens. Some of these effects are 
exquisite, notwithstanding the suggestion of transformation scenes 
lit by the lime light. Perhaps indeed the whole get-up of the picture 
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has less of Christian sobriety and moderation than of the tinsel of 
Byron’s Sardanapalus. The work, however, must be seen by every- 
body, and when once seen can never be forgotten. It will, we learn, 
be engraved by W. H. Simmons, to whom was entrusted Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” 

The Herculean labours of this giant among painters will naturally 
obtain the wondering homage of the multitude. It was some years 
since calculated that the designs of Doré at the age of twenty-nine 
numbered forty-four thousand ; thus, should the painter be spared to 
threescore and ten, his works may reach not far short of two hundred 
thousand. Turner’s 19,000 drawings bequeathed to the nation form 
but a small percentage on such astounding totals, yet the National 
Gallery possesses one drawing for every working day in Turner’s life! 
The incredible fecundity of the illustrious Frenchman may recall a 
boast made by Vasari, to the efiect that such had been the progress in 
art that works were in his day thrown off in a single morning which 
would have cost earlier Italian painters good part of a lifetime to 
execute. Assuredly Gustave Doré may boast, like Vasari, that so 
rapid is the advance made by the arts in Paris, that the time has come 
when in a single hour designs can be struck off which would have cost 
Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, or Flandrin years to mature. Beyond cavil 
the great Gustave has earned the right to the well-known sodriguet 
borne by Luca Giordano— Fa Presto. We are told that Giordano, 
with matchless versatility, could assume the style of any master, and 
that such was the facility of his pencil that a few days sufficed for the 
completion of a vast altar-piece. But the Fa Presto of Paris may take 
warning from his predecessor of Naples ; the practice of Giordano has 
been held in reprobation by posterity. One more analogy may be 
drawn from the decline of Italian art. The would-be sacred works of 
Doré recall a certain picture by Guercino which we have seen in the 
Gallery of Bologna :—“ God the Father ; a grand impromptu painting, 
done in a single night, and put up in the morning!” 

Yet pictures which have been seen in London afford cumulative proof 
—if further proof were needed—that Gustave Doré has seldom if ever 
been surpassed for creative imagination, for bold grasp of subject, for wide 
range through space, for suggestive significance in colour, for grandeur 
in shadowy gloom. ‘Take, for example, a highly poetic “scene from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost.” The combat between Michael and Satan is 
ended ; night goes down on the battle-field strewn with winged bodies 
mutilated and gory ; the sun, sinking in anger, illumines on topmost 
hill the white garments, the pinions, and the spears of St. Michael’s 
victorious host. The picture, notwithstanding a certain cold brutality 
essentially Parisian, is eminently Miltonic. And assuredly the painter’s 
swelling and grandiose style is more akin to Milton and Dante than in 
accordance with the subtle thought and simple diction of our Poet 
Laureate. Such a picture as that recently exhibited in London, 
“Merlin and Vivien,” goes far to justify the opinion that the illustra- 
tions of the Idyls fail to give expression to the Saxon simplicity, the 
refinement and finish, of Tennyson. But Doré once more becomes 
himself when he approaches Dante ; he is truly Michael Angelesque, 
even by impatience of detail and finish, in such terror-moving pictures 
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as “ Dante meeting Ugolino in the Frozen Circle.” He equally rises 
to the height of the great argument in not a few of the sixty illustra- 
tions of “ The Vision of Purgatory and Paradise” now before us in 
the handsome English edition published with Cary’s translation. Of 
the brilliant Frenchman’s “ Bible” we abstain to speak ; it is but too 
evident that the illustrator of the “ Contes Drolatiques” has a free and 
easy manner which might better comport with scenes from Don Yuan 
than with characters in Holy Writ. 

The pictures of Doré are, for technical processes and art methods; 
worthy of observation. His drawing, when inaccurate, is not ignorant, 
but merely hasty ; a critic once observed that his errors are but the 
random shots of a good marksman. His execution runs into opposites 
and extremes ; sometimes it is blotchy, sometimes careful and close 
upon intention, sometimes opaque, sometimes transparent. The 
method of laying on colour is wisely modified according to exigencies. 
That the artist, however, often affects what is slovenly and ultra may 
be seen in a certain landscape, “ Morning in the Alps,” wherein paint 
has been so loaded upon foreground rocks that a rule measure can 
alone fairly appreciate the relief obtained. Thus pictures become 
bas-reliefs. Novel also and startling is the painter’s use of light, 
shade, and colour, as instruments of expression. Highest lights are, 
as a matter of course, opposed to deepest darks, and warmest tones 
to coolest shades ; sensation is first wrought to the uttermost and then 
subdued to repose. Doré has certainly, even to a fault, absolute 
mastery over the science of effect ; the methods he uses, if clever, are 
tricky and altogether too obvious: thus, we repeat, his pictures have at 
once the merits and defects of scenes put upon the stage. 

Doré as a landscape-painter has won a first position ; here, at all: 
events, he gives proof of genius, and nature serves as a wholesome safe- 
guard. Sometimes, indeed, we have thought him greater in landscape 
than as a figuse-painter ; at any rate no living artist can throw around 
the drama of humanity so imposing an array of scenery; nature and 
man are brought into response and unity. Rivers, lakes, mountains, 
skies, live upon canvas with even more vividness than on the page of 
the poet; in fact these imaginative backgrounds enhance what they | 
illustrate. It were easy to object that Doré tortures nature into heroics 
and spasms. Still, it is a great gain to get into landscape some col- 
ouring of emotion, or even the abnormal character inseparable from 
eccentricity. The consequent penalty of an occasional earthquake or 
conflagration would seem comparatively slight to the advantages se- 
cured. Doré certainly comes as a relief to the dreary monotony of 
French landscape, to the hard mechanism of the German school, and 
to the trivial naturalism of the English. Yet the precise position which 
this painter — who certainly ranks among the most notorious, not to 
say the most distinguished, men of our times — may hereafter hold in 
the judgment of posterity it were premature to conjecture. We can 
scarcely now detesmine what exact place in the page of history shall 
be reserved for the erratic artist whose misfortune it is to follow after 
the great era ennobled by the classicism of Ingres, the academic dig- 
nity of Flandrin and Delaroche, and the pure spirituality of Ary 
Scheffer. It may remain the lasting glory of Gustave Doré that he is 
found to be worthy of the Second Empire. 
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Gustave Doré stands just now as the most startling art phenomenon 
in Europe ; his genius at each turn changes, like colours in a kaleide- 
scope, into something new and unexpected. The artist, still in the 
prime of his powers, seems toehave reached the point where two roads 
lie before him — the one of life and truth, the other leading unto death. 
The fruits of coming years, either for good or for evil, must greatly 
depend upon whether age shall balance judgment and bring sobriety 
to imagination, or whether intoxication of success shall betray into 
more of carelessness and presumption. Henceforth the aim of Doré 
should be to do but little, and that little well. Seldom in the whole 
history of art has a painter been under responsibility more grave to 
resist besetting snares, and to use rare gifts with watchfulness. 
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c¢ NOWLEDGE developes .itself in the heated atmosphere of 

town life. When men meet, and thought clashes with 
thought,— when workmen sit around a board at work,— intellectual 
irritability must be stirred more than where men live and work alone. 
The march of mind, as they call it, must go on. Whatever evils there 
may be in our excited, feverish modern life, it is quite certain that we 
know through it more than our forefathers knew. The workman knows 
more of foreign politics than most statesmen knew two centuries ago. 
The child is versed in theological questions, which only occupied 
master minds once. But the question is, whether, like the Divine 
Child in the temple, we are turning knowledge into wisdom; and 
whether, having left behind the priests, and the scribes, and the doc- 
tors, and the fathers, we are about our Father’s business, and becoming 
wise to God.” ; 





“Ts it forever to be impossible for a man to be honored of men, 
unless his intellectual power be great? Ah! that were surely hard ; 
surely essential equality were thus denied me as a man ; surely I could 
not be so calmly content under this sun. If our relation to the Infi- 
nite is of that nature which Christ has unfolded, it cannot be so. 
If, from the seraphim who receive the light of the throne on their white 
robes, to the poor widow who kneels by her husband’s corpse and 
bows her head to the God who has given and taken away, we are but 
servants of one Master, soldiers of one host, members of one family, 
it can not be so. For then the highest honor of the archangel and of 
the child is, that he does, well and gladly, and giving God the glory, 
what God bids him do. And methinks it is best even so. We will 
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honor the old soldier, whose name we have never heard, but who at 
eventide contentedly wound the colors round his heart, and died for the 
good cause, as much as we honor the Cromwell who led that cause 
to the pinnacle of the world ; ay, and without refusing to obey Crom- 
well either ; without losing one atom of the real worth and value of so- 
called ‘hero-worship.’ The angel who ministers to a dying beggar 
may hold himself as highly honored as he who keeps the gate of 
heaven.” 





“In the majority of cases, conscience is an elastic and very flexible 
article, which will bear a deal of stretching and adapt itself to a great 
variety of circumstances. Some people, by prudent management and 
leaving it off piece by piece, like a flannel waistcoat in warm weather, 
even contrive, in time, to dispense with it altogether; but there be 
others who can assume the garment and throw it off at pleasure ; and 
this being the greatest and most convenient improvement, is the one 
most in vogue.” 

“ HAVE we never observed that the deepest revelations of ourselves 
are often made to us by trifling remarks met with here and there in 
conversation and books,— sparks which set a whole train of thoughts 
on fire? Nay, that a false view given by an inferior mind has led us 
to a true one; and that conversations from which we had expected 
much light, turning out unsatisfactorily, have thrown us upon ourselves 
and God, and so become almost the birth-times of the soul? The 
truth is, it is not the amount which is poured in that gives wisdom, but 
the amount of creative mind and heart working on and stirred by 
what is so poured in.” 





“WE must love something. If not the love of the Father, then, of 
necessity, the love of the world. Love misplaced, or love rightly 
placed,— you have your choice between these two ; you have not your 
choice between loving God or nothing. No man is sufficient for himself. 
Every man must go out of himself for enjoyment. Something in this uni- 
verse besides himself there must be to bind the affections of every man. 
There is that within us which compels us to attach ourselves to $ome- 
thing outward. The choice is not this,— Love, or be without love. 
You cannot give the pent-up steam its choice of moving or not moving. 
It must move one way or the other; the right way or the wrong way. 
Direct it rightly, and its energy rolls the engine-wheels smoothly on 
their track. Block up its passage, and it bounds away, a thing of 
madness and ruin. Stop it, you cannot; it will rather burst. So it is 
with our hearts. There is a pent-up energy of love, gigantic for good, 
or evil. Its right way is in the direction of our Eternal Father; an 
then let it toil and pant as it will, the course of the man is smooth. 
Expel the love of God from the bosom,—what then? Will the pas- 
sion that is within cease to burn? Nay. Tie the man down,—let 
there be no outlet for his affections,—let him attach himself to noth- 
ing, and become a loveless spirit in this universe,— and then there is 
what we call a broken heart ; the steam bursts the machinery that con- 
tains it. Or else, let him take his course, unfettered and free, and then 
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we have the riot of worldliness,— a man with strong affections thrown 
off the line, tearing himself to pieces, and carrying desolation along 
with him. Let us comprehend our own nature, ourselves, and our des- 
tinies. God is our Rest, the only One that can quench the fever of 
our desire. God in Christ is what we want. When men quit that, so 
that ‘the love of the Father is not in them,’ then they must perforce 
turn aside; the nobler heart to break with disappointment,— the 
meaner heart to love the world instead, and sate and satisfy itself as 
best it may on things that perish in the using. Herein lies the secret of 
our being, in this world of the affections. This explains why our noblest 
feelings lie so close to our basest,— why the noblest so easily metamor- 
phose themselves into the basest. The heart, which was made large 
enough for God, wastes itself upon the world.” 





“ A man’s profession or trade is not only not incompatible with reli- 
gion (provided it be a lawful one) — it is his religion. And this is true 
even of those callings which, at first sight, appear to have in them 
something hard to reconcile with religiousness. For instance, the pro- 
fession of a lawyer. He is a worldling in it, if he use it for some per- 
sonal greed, or degrade it by chicanery. But, in itself, it is an occupa- 
tion which sifts right from wrong; which, in the entangled web of 
human life, unwinds the meshes of error. He is by profession enlisted 
on the side of the Right,—directly connected with God, the 
central point of Justice and Truth. A nobler occupation need no 
man desire than to be a fellow-worker with God. Or, take the soldier’s 
trade,—in this world generally a trade of blood, and revenge, and 
idle licentiousness. Rightly understood, what is it? A soldier’s whole 
life, whether he will or not, is an enunciation of the greatest of religious 
truths,— the voluntary sacrifice of one for the sake of the many. In 
the detail of his existence, how abundant are the opportunities for the 
voluntary recognition of this,— opportunities such as that when the 
three strong men brake through the lines of the enemy to obtain the 
water for their sovereign’s thirst ; opportunities as when that same 
heroic sovereign poured the untasted water on the ground, and refused 
to drink because it was his soldiers’ lives— he could not drink at such 
a price. Earnestness in a lawful calling is not worldliness. A profes- 
sion is the sphere of our activity. There is something sacred in work. 
To work in the appointed sphere is to be religious,— as religious as to 


pray.” 


“Have we never seen how a child, simple and near to God, cuts 
asunder a web of sophistry with a single direct question? How, before 
ts steady look and simple argument, some fashionable utterer of a 
conventional falsehood has been abashed? How a believing Christian 
scatters the forces of scepticism, as a morning ray, touching the mist 
on the mountain side, makes it vanish into thin air? And there are 
few more glorious moments of our humanity than those in which Faith 
does battle against intellectual proof ; when, for example, after reading 
a sceptical book, or hearing a cold-blooded materialist’s demonstration, 
in which God, the soul, and life to come, are proved impossible, up 
rises the heart, in all the giant might of its immortality, to do battle with 
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the understanding, and with the simple argument, ‘I /ee/ them in my 
best and highest moments to be true,’ annihilates the sophistries of 
logic. 

“These moments of profound faith do not come once for all ; they 
vary with the degree and habit of obedience. There is a plant which 
blossoms once in a hundred years. Like it, the soul blossoms only now 
and then, in a space of years ; but these moments are the glory and 
the heavenly glimpses of our purest humanity.” 





“Love has a thousand modes and forms, all of which may be con- 
sistent with reality and truth. It may come like the burst of morning 
light, kindling the whole soul into life and radiance; it may grow 
inaudibly and unknown, until its roots are found to be through and 
through the heart, entwined with its every fibre ; it is unreal and false 
only when it is a name for some form of selfishness.” 





“ ART can never be religion, man can never live nobly all for him- 
self, the supremacy of intellectual culture, ministered to by all the 
beauty and intelligence of the world, is not so excellent as the lowly 
self-sacrifice of daily life. There are abysmal deeps of personality, in 
which slumber earthquakes to convulse the soul despite of all the azure 
smiling of beauty: all the lamps which man can kindle here to make a 
heaven for himself will be but a vain mimicry of real felicity.” 








THE HAVERSACK. 





[Zhe Haversack was originally introduced as a feature of this magazine, 
with the design of collecting and placing on record the best of the great 
multitude of anecdotes, humorous or grave, facetiz and other minor memora- 
bilia of the war, not only for the present gratification of our readers, but also 
as a repository of illustrations upon which future historians and biographers 
might draw. This feature of our journal has been always a popular one, and 
we should like not merely to continue but to enlarge it. There exists, 
scattered throughout the South, an abundant quantity of material, piquant 
anecdotes, brief narratives and incidents of heroic daring, of perilous escapes, 
and all those details which bring the reality of the time and the personality 
of the actors vividly before the mind, which are as yet fresh in men’s 
memories, but soon must fade into comparative oblivion unless secured. 

We therefore ask our readers and friends to send us for the Haversack 
such items as they believe to have general interest or to be worthy of record. 
We will affix our informants’ names to their communications, unless they 
request otherwise. 

The paucity of material on hand compels us to leave this space unfilled 
for the present month, a misfortune which we hope the kindness of sub- 
scribers will prevent from recurring.—EDs.] 








REVIEWS. 


—— 


Seen and Fleard. Poems. By Morrison Heady. Baltimore: Henry 
C. Turnbull, Jr. 1869. 


volume of poems by a gentleman who has been totally blind 

from boyhood, and deaf for nearly as long a time, is invested 
to the critic or thoughtful reader with a peculiar interest. It is in- 
teresting to observe the extent, vigor and subtlety of the reflective 
powers in one who, isolated by his infirmities almost entirely from the 
external world, in a seclusion of unbroken darkness and silence, is 
compelled to occupy an active and vigorous brain with constant and 
close meditation. And it is scarcely less interesting to note what per- 
ceptions he still retains from the days when he looked out on the world 
with youthful eyes, not knowing how brief the time allotted him to 
amass a treasure of fair sights and sounds to serve as his portion of 
earth’s beauty during all his lifetime tocome. It is interesting to note 
these memories, their vividness, and the skill with which he uses the 
things which he Aas “seen and heard,” in imaginative and descriptive 
poems, like the 

“ poor gnome that, cloistered up 
In some rock-chamber, with his agate cup, 


His topaz rod, his seed-pearl, in these few 
And their arrangements finds enough to do.” 


But we can scarcely use the words “these few,” here. On the con- 
trary, we are astonished at the memory which is ever ready with life- 
like pictures, as if the poet had come fresh from the hills and forests 
of his native Kentucky to fix the fleeting images on the paper. 

Yoonemskota, an Indian Idyll, which forms the chief bulk of the 
book, is decidedly the most original and powerful of these poems, 
both in matter and in form. It is in unrhymed, but strongly rhythmical 
measures, which the writer varies with considerable skill and harmony, 
as indeed he was bound to do. Poets who throw off the fetters of 
rhyme and then do not avail themselves of their greater liberty, who 
reject the grace of consonance without gaining the grace of harmony, 
suggest the idea of an egg-dance with the eggs taken away — we have 
the mechanical precision of movement without the justifying dexterity. 
It is this that makes the interminable, unrhymed, uncadenced, mono- 
tonous, jog-trot of Hiawatha so intolerably fatiguing to brain and ear. 

The descriptions of scenery in this poem are everywhere singularly 
fresh and vivid. For instance, the moon-rise {p. 84-87) where we 
can actually see the widening light, the sharp edge suddenly protruded 
above the peak, and then the full-orbed splendor as the planet disen- 

ages herself and hangs clear and round in the sky. So the sunset 
p. 81) and the sunrise (p. 35-38) with the successive awakening 
of motion and life among inanimate things, the creatures of the forest, 
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and finally the red men in their lodges. One picturesque touch particu- 
larly strikes us : — 


“ The blue smoke upward curls, 
Till, widening in the thin air, 
Its long and slender shaft 
Points, like a feathered arrow, 
Down to the wigwam.” 


Such of our readers as have watched a sunrise in the mountains, 
and seen the signs of awakening in the wood-cutters’ huts, will be 
struck with the aptness of the comparison. 

Very clear and characteristic are his sketches of the Indian warriors, 
and their strange mixture of wild ferocity and stately courtesy, as- in 
the scene in the council, where the captive chief, whose life or death by 
horrible tortures is the matter of debate, sits calmly smoking with his 
captors, too proud to answer ; while they with grave politeness pause 
for a while between each harangue, awaiting his pleasure to speak. 
Terribly vivid is the picture of the death-stake, with the slowly narrow- 
ing circle of fire, and the hideous dance of the warriors : — 


“ And round and round, like the demons of fire, 
The warriors go dancing, with caper and bound. 
They whoop as they caper, and yell as they bound ; 
Their war-song they sing, and their battle-cry shout. 
Their naked steel gleams in the glare of the pile, 
Like quick-dancing meteors streaking the dark. 
They stab at the flames as a thing that had heart ; 
As a thing that had bowels, they rip up the smoke. 
They flourish their war-clubs aloft in their rage, 
And smite them together with ponderous thump ; 
Their tomahawks brandish high over their heads, 
And clash them together with murderous ring ; 

Till fierce, as in fight, is the din of the dance.” 


But more frightful than their horrible dance, is their demoniac delight 
as they grow drunken with vengeance. Yoonemskota, from the centre 
of the fiery ring, mockingly complains of cold, and calls upon them to 
warm him with new and atrocious tortures :— 


“Tn answer cries Black Wolf: ‘ There’s time for that yet, 
My hardy one! O but there’s time for that yet! 
Fear not, fear not, but all shall be done!’ ” 


We know nothing to parallel this fierce orgasm of rapture over torture. 

But Mr. Heady can depict sweet and peaceful scenes as well as 
these savage ferocities, and depict them too in befittingly musical verse. 
We do not miss rhyme in a cadence so melodious as : — 


“ Another starred night has dismissed her bright watches 
That held out so kindly their lamps in the sky, 
Another young day is abroad on the mountains 
And fanning the earth with his wood-scented wings ; 
But far from his foes, in the land of his fathers, 
The Shawanee brave, with his Wyandot bride, 
Goes tranquilly rowing up mystic Scioto 
Toward loved Chillicothe, the home of his heart.” 


The Apocalypse of the Seasons is a pleasing pastoral, of a kind of 
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poetry now rarely tried. Its tone is pensive but not sad, and the 
prevailing religious coloring is sincere and not obtrusive. 

We feel no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Heady a poet of true 
genius and no mean skill in his art, whose works would, under any 
circumstances, attract notice and deserve praise ; but which, consider- 
ing the deprivations under which the author suffers, are little less than 
wonderful. 

We should not do entire justice to this book were we to omit to 
notice the extreme elegance of its dress and general finish, on which 
the publisher seems to have spared neither care nor cost.— Statesman. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark 
Twain. Hartford: American Publishing Company. 1869. 


Mr. SaMveEL L. CLEMENS, who is known to many of us, and ought 
to be known to all of us, as Mark Twain, was one of the passengers 
on the Quaker City when she took her ill-assorted party of excursionists 
to Europe and the East, and he has just given us, in a thick book of 
more than six hundred pages, a record of the tour. It might better 
have been a thinner book, for there is some dead wood in it, as there 
has to be in all books which are sold by book-agents and are not to be 
bought in stores. The rural-district reader likes to see that he has got 
his money’s worth even more than he likes wood-engravings. At least, 
such is the faith in Hartford ; and no man ever saw a book-agent with 
a small volume in his hand. 

But if some of the book is needless, none of it is really poor, and 
much of it very good. Mr. Clemens’s plan of delivering an unvar- 
nished tale, of giving just his own impressions of what he saw, at once 
made his work sure of some real value as well as much freshness, and 
his book is one to be commended merely as a book of travels. But, 
of course, the “ American humor” is the great thing. It is not in the 
light of a traveller that one regards a gentleman who when during his 
wanderings in the Holy Land he comes upon the “tomb of Adam,” 
which the monks exhibit, thus gives utterance to a natural burst of 
sentiment : 


“The tomb of Adam! How touching it was, here in a land of strangers, far away 
from home, and friends, and all who cared for me, thus to discover the grave of a 
blood relation. True, a distant one, but still a relation. The unerring instinct of 
nature thrilled its recognition. The fountain of my filial affection was stirred to its 
profoundest depths, and I gave way to tumultuous emotion. I leaned upon a pillar 
and burst into tears. I deem it no shame to have wept over the grave of my poor 
dead relative. Jet him who would sneer at my emotion close this volume here, for 
he will find little to his taste in my journeyings through Holy Land. Noble old man— 
he did not live to see me—he did not live to see his child. And I—I—alas, I did 
not live to see Aim. Weighed down by sorrow and disappointment, he died before 
I was born —six thousand brief summers before I was born. But let us try to bear 
it with fortitude. Let us trust that he is better off where he is. Let us take comfort 
in the thought that his loss is our eternal gain.” 


All the prominent characteristics of our peculiar school of humorists 
—their audacity, their extravagance and exaggeration — Mr. Clemens 
displays in fulness in the course of his ramblings, and he has some 
merits which belong to his individual self, and which make him a very 
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agreeable companion when he is at ease and natural —which is not 
always ; for as he pads so, we must make free to tell him, does he 
sometimes grimace, and is professionally a humorist as he was profes- 
sionally a book-maker. It will be a just punishment for him to reflect 
that no doubt many a farmer will read all his jokes — the good ones 
as well as these bad ones we are speaking to him about — with profound 
gravity and unshaking belief in them as so much serious log-book. 

There is, besides those we have mentioned, another characteristic 
of “ American humor,” which consists in a certain sort of what may 
be called fatuousness. When the man in the stage-coach, riding along 
with “the great moral showman” without knowing him, kept on telling 
him “some of Artemus Ward’s jokes,” and at the end of each one of 
them punched his companion in the side and said, “ What a damned 
fool the fellow is!” he was not the worst critic that Artemus ever had. 
Nearly all his jokes have in them a display of mental helplessness — 
not to say imbecility —a drifting along of the mind from one topic to 
another, suggested but not really connected, topic, and are largely de- 
pendent upon this for their humorous effect. The same thing may be 
seen — though not nearly so unmixed nor so often —in the efforts of 
Mr. Josh Billings. The humor in the Nasby Papers consists rather in 
Mr. Locke’s conception of the low, “ dough-face” Democrat than in 
anything strictly humorous that is said or done by him after he is made, 
and the Cross-roads pastor and postmaster gives no exhibition of the 
trait mentioned. But the author of “The Innocents Abroad” has 
some of it— though something of what he has is acquired and imita- 
tive, we should say—and may be taken to be rather more nearly 
Artemus Ward’s successor in this line than either of the other humor- 
ists to whom we have referred.— Zhe ation. 





Hospital Sketches, and Camp and Fireside Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Miss Atcotrt is one of the successful authors of the season, and as 
such, her books are entitled to more than mere passing notice. Her 
first and second series of Little Women has, we are told, already 
reached a twentieth edition ; judging from such data, the influence she 
wields is by no means small. We find in this her latest book, enough 
of spirited writing to prove that she has power. When she insists on 
forcing upon us a suggestion of Mrs. Stowe, in topics, tone, and 
temper, we miss uncomfortably the genius, breadth, world-knowledge, 
book-knowledge, susceptibility and marvellous charm of. style belong- 
ing to Mrs. Stowe herself. But one may fall greatly below one’s 
model, and yet stand higher than many contemporaries. This, Miss 
Alcott, we question not, does. 

Hospital Sketches proper, purports to be the record of only a month’s 
experience of the author as nurse. Of these sketches, the only one that 
can lay claim to completeness is that of a noble soldier who died 
under her hands — “the manliest man among my forty.” The picture 
is drawn most touchingly, and we doubt not truly. Weadmire “ John, 
the Virginia blacksmith,” even in his blue coat. We know what right 
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he had to bravery and nobleness in maintaining his beliefs: his death 
atoned for his error in entertaining them. 

Miss Alcott is so utterly wide of the mark when she writes about 
matters of which she is ignorant, that we hesitate to accept all she 
affirms, where of course she must be well informed. Take the follow- 
ing, opened upon at random:—‘“‘I say, Mrs. ” called a voice 
behind me ; and turning, I saw a sorry Michigander, with an arm 
blown off at the shoulder, and two or three bullets still in him — as he 
afterwards mentioned as carelessly as if gentlemen were in the habit 
of carrying such trifles about with them. I went to him, and while 
administering a dose of soap and water, he whispered irefully :— ‘ That 
red-headed devil over yonder is a reb, hang him! He’s got shet of a 
foot, or he’d cut, like the rest of the lot. Don’t you wash him, nor 
feed him, but just let him holler till he’s tired. It’s a blasted shame 
to fetch them fellers in here along side of us, and so I'll tell the chap 
that bosses this concern — cuss me if I don’t.” Nowa man “ with an 
arm blown off at the shoulder, and two or three bullets in him,” might 
consider himself, especially before he had received the attention of the 
surgeons, in a condition suggestive of serious consequences. Is it 
customary for Michigan men, under such circumstances, so to demean 
themselves? It might have been so: men are sometimes unnatural ; 
but is it possible that red-hot abolitionism or anything short of 
diabolism could inspire the breast of a true woman with the malignant 
purpose to wreak malice on the person of a mutilated prisoner? 

Miss Alcott writes in a very jocose vein ; there is much badinage in 
her volume. Dickens, whom she styles “the god of her idolatry,” is 
perhaps her model here ; but Dickens never carries a joke so far as to 
accuse himself of hard-heartedness. We wonder if Miss Alcott was 
really able to make her hospital ward as gay a place as she describes 
it as being. If so, no marvel that one of her convalescents says — “I 
had no idea a ’orspittle was such a jolly place — hope I'll get another 
ball somewheres easy, so I’ll come back and be took care on again.” 
It is comforting to know, now that all is over, that the Federal wounded 
were so much better off than our poor Confederate patriots ever could 
be. Few were the dainties to be procured from a country bare as was 
the South of the very necessaries of life; the medicines potent for 
relief came from foreign lands, and the enemy who possessed the ports 
made strictly contraband everything that might serve to save the life 
or assuage the pain of wounded and dying defenders of their homes. 
In our hospitals were seen displays of fortitude never surpassed, and 
of pity and devotedness on the part of our women too tender to be 
available as the staple of a sketch-book ; but it was a matter of im- 
possibility for Southern women to make our hospitals as attractive to 
sons and brothers as our author succeeded in rendering hers to the 
Irish and German substitutes for whom Massachusetts so liberally 
provided. 

If Miss Alcott’s picture is a veritable one, our hospitals were in one 
respect in advance of Northern ones—there was much more of true 
religion to sustain and comfort the sufferers. Our chaplains were men 
of earnest piety, who followed their regiments to the front, or labored 
without reward in the noisome hospital. Our author thus replies to 
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the inquiry —“ Are there no services by hospital death-beds, or on 
Sundays?” — “In most hospitals I hope there are ; in ours, the men 
died and were carried away with as little ceremony as on a battle-field.” 

The Camp and Fireside Stories are characterized by some extrava- 
gance of incident, but possess a liveliness of e; cession which has its 
charm. Some of them are anti-Southern afte the most sensational 
style. When Mrs. Stowe wrote, she addressed an audience that would 
be glad to believe that the exceptional enormities she so graphically 
portrayed were true as an average state of things in the Slave States, 
and the South was indignant because she was thus scattering fire- 
brands in the neighborhood of a magazine. But when a writer comes 
forward at this late day, with her stories about “stripes and chains 
and blood-hounds ”— neither the North, who has had its way, nor the 
South, to whom no more harm can be done, cares to listen. First- 
class writers have dropped this kind of thing. . Mrs.“Stowe gives her 
attention to the glorifying of the old Puritan stock of to the depre- 
ciation of the Cavaliers and Huguenots ; and Henry Ward Beecher, in 
Norwood, shows how daring he is in trusting his genius, and how wide, 
too, in some respects, are his human sympathies, by praising yight 
nobly both the sentiments and actions of those whom he treats, as 
rebels. We have no right to demand that Miss Alcott shall re 
Beecher ; but we are surprised that she has underrated her own ability} 
in the same way as we are surprised that she should choose to perpetu-”_, 
ate herself in one of the well-executed illustrations of her book, as a« 
young lady of agreeable face and person fondling in her arms a negro, \ 
baby / 

Yet we have a more serious charge to prefer. Not only has Miss 
Alcott allowed herself to write in the old, exploded style about a 
slavery that is defunct, but she has even chosen to handle what is 
putrescent in it. Two of her anti-Southern stories hinge upon that 
peculiar evil which has no apologist in the most corrupt society, and - 
yet from which no community of people, since the world existed, has 
been able to free itself entirely. We do object to the manner in which 
these things are dwelt upon, especially when it is a lady who hoids the 
pen. Although African slavery is dead in the United States, there are 
other relations possible between the two races. Miscegenation is a 
question which the North has a perfect right to discuss, if it chooses, 
but we know no writer of reputation who has presumed to undertake 
its defence. The loss of caste and social standing incident thereupon 
is too precious to venture in such a tilt, even for a man — how much 
more fora woman! We do not charge Miss Alcott with having pro- 
nounced in favor of this unnatural doctrine ; but we dare affirm that 
there is an odor about some passages in this book which are decidedly 
not savory. For proof, let the reader turn to the story entitled “ My 
Contraband.” 

Miss Alcott holds a free, graphic, and natural pen. She owes it to 
herself and the public, who are so ready to read whatever she may put 
forth, to use it in behalf of a pure and healthy literature that shall 
possess such a general interest as will divest it of all that sectionalism 
which the North far excellence so unsparingly condemns. The Sketches 
are put forth in the usual attractive style of those enterprising publish- 
ers, the Roberts Brothers.—Margaret $. Preston. 
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he had to bravery and nobleness in maintaining his beliefs: his death 
atoned for his error in entertaining them. 

Miss Alcott is so utterly wide of the mark when she writes about 
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perhaps her model here ; but Dickens never carries a joke so far as to 
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the inquiry —“ Are there no services by hospital death-beds, or on 
Sundays?” —“In most hospitals I hope there are ; in ours, the men 
died and were carried away with as little ceremony as on a battle-field.” 

The Camp and Fireside Stories are characterized by some extrava- 
gance of incident, but possess a liveliness of expression which has its 
charm. Some of them are anti-Southern after the most sensational 
style. When Mrs. Stowe wrote, she addressed an audience that would 
be glad to believe that the exceptional enormities she so graphically 
portrayed were true as an average state of things in the Slave States, 
and the South was indignant because she was thus scattering fire- 
brands in the neighborhood of a magazine. But when a writer comes 
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The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1869. 


Ir is a satisfaction to have the main line of argument, on any side 
of an agitated question, presented to us at once in clear logical se- 
quence, and in plain, intelligible language, and this, in the book before 
us, Mr. Mill has done with regard to the Women’s Rights question. 
Grant him his premises, and, as far as his logic will go, nothing can 
be clearer than his reasoning. 

But it isa characteristic of Mr. Mill’s mind that he depends too much 
upon his logic: he has such confidence in the clue he holds, that he 
shuts his eyes while he follows it. Like a surveyor, if he only runs his 
lines correctly, he troubles himself little about the scenery and produc- 
tions of the fields which those lines inclose ; and like the surveyor, 
too, he is too frequently satisfied to take the starting-point of his lines 
just as he finds it. 

This was notably the case in his various writings about slavery. The 
argument was good enough, if the facts had been true; but he never 
took the trouble to find out for himself what slavery was—its real 
character and working ; nor what a negro is, and how he is to be dealt 
with. So he shows in all these matters the most zaive and amusing 
ignorance. He was quite content to take his facts from the Key fo 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin or the columns of the Zridune; and when Yankees 
furnish facts and Stuart Mill arguments, logic will go a great way. 

So with regard to the Emancipation of Women, as it is called. Mr. 
Mill seems to start with the postulate that the difference between the 
sexes is scarcely more than superficial —a difference merely of figure 
and size, of which the latter is only important so far that, by rendering 
the woman weaker than the man, it enabled him, in a time when force 
was the universal law, to bring her into a subjection from which she 
has never since emerged, and of which, as a relic of barbarism, he 
has a great many fine, and a great many sarcastic things to say. Our 
man of straw once firmly set up in a good place, it is wonderful with 
what tricks of fence we can pierce his vitals, and with what downright 
blows we can cleave him to the chine. 

The question really is not one of artificial superiority, but one of 
natural difference. The great majority of civilised men live in two 
worlds: the world of action, business, labor, conflict ; and the little 
world of peace, rest, enjoyment, and the affections, which we call home. 
The rule and ordering of this latter world belong as naturally to wo- 
man as the struggles and toils of the former belong to man. Her finer 
sympathies, her more delicate nature, fit her for the one, as the tougher 
muscle and coarser nerve fit him for the other. So far as either as- 
sumes the other’s nature, so far is he or she unfitted for their proper 
sphere. It is precisely because each is what the other is not, that the 
attachment of man to woman is so deep and strong ; and we ever find 
it deepest and strongest where the manliest man loves the most wo- 
manly woman. 

Moreover Mr. Mill gives entirely too much weight to the assertion 
that we do not know what woman really is; that we only know what 
ages of artificial dependence and subservience have made her. Had 
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this not been so, woman perhaps might be—for this is all that can be 
drawn from this premise — a very different, and possibly, in Mr. Mill’s 
eyes at least, a far nobler being than she is now. Here he leaves al- 
most entirely out of view the essential physiological differences which 
make each sex what it is. With man, in a normal state, no organ or 
set of organs is preponderant ; while woman, from her very organiza- 
tion, is during all the best part of her life dominated over by the ma- 
ternal function. This very fact, with the various consequences and 
relations that it entails, is alone sufficient to show the true position 
and duties of woman in life ; a position which is no more inferior or 
degraded than the title of mother is dishonorable. 

Nor do we see very clearly what the proposed enfranchisement is to 
consist in. It is possible that the laws in England operate more op- 
pressively on women than they do here, and so far as they expose her 
person to tyranny, or her property to spoliation, they should un- 
questionably be altered. But beyond this, what does he want? As 
far as we can see, only that they should be eligible for public office, 
and that they should have the right of voting for members of Parlia- 
ment. Now granting the holding a public office to be a condition of 
unalloyed bliss, but a very small proportion of the emancipated Peris 
could enter this official Paradise ; so the great boon to the whole sex 
is confined to the latter—not the sending a talker, or the hundred- 
thousandth part of a talker, to the National Palaver, but the privilege 
of voting for one. We have not ourselves, in this country, found this 
privilege so fraught with unspeakable blessings; but possibly they 
know best what is good for them. Only we have not yet heard Amer- 
ican women express any such wish ; and until we see good proof of 
the fact, we shall be very far from considering that Susan B. Anthony, 
Professor Wilcox, or even Mr. Mill is empowered to express it for 
them.— Zhe Statesman. 





Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. By H. M. Brackenridge, 
a Native of the West; Traveller, Author, Jurist. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


Tue curiosities of the colonization of the United States are too 
familiar to us to seem so curious as they really are. The romance of 
the settlement of new countries and of the gradual invasion and con- 
quest of the forest primzval and the aboriginal savages by civilization, 
is not yet far enough removed from us to take upon itself its full ro- 
mantic character. Yet, when we compare the present condition of 
populous regions and wealthy cities with what it was within living 
memory, there is something in the change which makes a lively impres- 
sion on the imagination. The “ Recollectioas” of Mr. H. M. Brack- 
enridge will be found to possess this interst in a particular degree, from 
their having to do with scenes and societies, in their earlier parts, which 
have not found their way as yet much into books. It is odd to think 
that one yet living, and not much past fourscore, should remember 
Pittsburg before it was christened, when it was only known as the little 
straggling village of Fort Pitt, and should recall an alarm of Indians 
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there, and the running to and fro of the people in the night because 
of it; and that he should have been where Cincinnati is now some 
fifteen years before the Queen City was born, and when the ground 
whereon she now sits in state “ was covered with vines and lofty trees.” 

Mr. Brackenridge was born at Fort Pitt “about the year 1786,” as 
he tells us with an indifference to his chronology which is a defect 
throughout his book. His father was a lawyer, a graduate of Princeton 
in 1771, in the same year with Mr. Madison, and the first in college 
rank, while the future President was the last, as he himself once told 
the author in the White House. Mr. Brackenridge the elder attained 
local eminence, and became a Judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. He was not a fond father to his motherless boy, nor yet a 
judicious one in his early attempts to drive the child along the thorny 
paths of knowledge. One sensible thing he did in that direction. 
Finding that the boy had picked up Pennsylvania German on a visit 
to the family of his second wife, he resolved to send him to one of the 
settlements of what was afterwards the Territory of Orleans to learn 
French. The description of the voyage down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi in the age of flat-boats is very curious and entertaining, though 
too short. And the same may be said of his account of the French 
village of Ste. Geneviéve, situated a little way back from the river, in 
what is now Missouri. Mr. Brackenridge’s story of these simple, 
worthy folk is really idyllic, and would make no unworthy pendant to 
the tale of the good peasants of Grand Pré in Acadie. Evangeline 
might well have rested there forty years before from her sad quest of 
Gabriel, and found herself at home. We wish we had room to quote 
his account of their simple ways, their comfortable cottages, their 
gardens, and orchards, and excellent cookery, their piety, their church 
processions, their Sunday balls, at which the minuet was the principal 
dance, and their mutual politeness. Think of a community where 
“peltry, beaver-skins, and lead constituted the chief circulating medium,” 
and where “all politics or discussions of the affairs of government were 
entirely unknown,” the commandant taking care of all that. 

Here “le petit Anglais,” as they called him, spent three happy years, 
learning French and forgetting English. Besides their tongue, the 
good M. and Madame Beauvais taught the little boy, in his own words, 
“ to reverence my parents, to respect the aged, to be polite to my equals, 
and to speak the truth to every one, . . . torestrain my temper, 
to practise self-denial, to be compassionate to man and beast, and to be 
thankful to God for every blessing.” No bad education for the child 
of a Presbyterian lawyer to receive from Catholic peasants. Thence 
he had an interesting voyage homeward, stopping for near a year at 
another French settlement — Gallipolis — inhabited chiefly by artisans 
from Paris and Lyons; “ carvers and gilders to the king, coach-makers, 
friseurs, and peruke-makers ;” warm royalists, all of them, utterly un- 


fitted for their new home, and, notwithstanding two balls a week, far 
less happy than the contented peasants of Ste. Genevitve. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge’s description of this settlement and his worthy host, Dr. Sangrain, 
innkeeper and physician— Dr. Slop in size and Dr. Sangrado in 
practice — is very good ; and, should an enlarged third edition ever 
be called for, we beg the author to enlarge the portions relating to these 
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French villages, if his recollections furnish the material, as this phase 
of our many-sided infancy has entirely passed away, and will soon be 
entirely forgotten. Some fifteen years afterward he revisited these 
places, and found Gallipolis Americanized and spoiled, and the French 
dead or dispersed. Ste. Genevitve remained unchanged, excepting as 
the hand of time had worked on the worthy inhabitants. The little girl 
he had left three years old was to be married that day ; and the good 
Madame Beauvais entreated him to make her loss good, and to make 
it his home with them. “ Restez, Henri, restez avec nous /” 

The whole book is very readable ; but these sketches of the French 
communities, so curiously preserving their national characteristics under 
such strange surroundings, have seemed to us the most attractive parts 
of it. Mr. Brackenridge’s account of his education after returning to 
Pittsburg, and of his childhood and youth there, are not without the 
interest which belongs to any simple and natural details of the early 
life of any human being. It may be a question whether his classical 
strugglings under his father were the worse purgatory to the teacher or 
the pupil; but the English studies which relieved those agonies — 
“ Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,” “Tom Jones,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and the S/ectator — must have made some amends to both. His educa- 
tion was mainly private, and he seems to have scrambled into a good 
deal of miscellaneous knowledge of books and of languages. We 
cannot follow him in his various removals in search of practice after 
his admission to the bar. His account of himself ends about the 
year 1820; but we infer, from what he takes it for granted that his 
readers will know about him, that his career was a useful and honorable 
one in public and private life — as to the particulars of which, however, 
we are forced to confess our ignorance. Indeed, the provincial and 
ephemeral nature of American reputations — especially of professional 
ones — has been brought afresh to our mind in reading Mr. Bracken- 
ridge’s book. Of the eminent lawyers whose characteristics he de- 
scribes — men of real learning and ability, stranded on obscure country 
towns or fresh-water cities —how many are now remembered even 
within the narrow bounds in which they once predominated? How 
many were ever heard of outside of them while they lived? His 
father appears to have been eminent in his day and his State, and to 
have been a man of legal and general knowledge, and of some pre- 
tensions to authorship. He wrote a novel, as we suppose, entitled 
“ Modern Chivalry,” which, his son informs us, is “a work second only 
to that of Cervantes in the seasoning of genuine wit sprinkled over 
the surface of true philosophy!” But the worthy judge has gone to 
join the brave men who lived before Agamemnon, and his works have 
followed him. 

We are indebted, however, to our author for lifelike sketches of some 
celebrities who have passed into general hi.tory, and whose names one 
should be ashamed not to know. Notably, Judge Samuel Chace, 
Robert Goodloe Harper, Luther Martin, and William Pinkney. There 
could not be a greater contrast than between these last two great men. 
Martin was slovenly to filthiness; his countenance heavy, his voice 
thick and disagreeable, and his pronunciation uncouth. Yet “he had 
the finest capacity for discrimination and analysis ”— “ wit, philosophy, 
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a prodigious memory, and unsuspected stores of learning.” In speak- 
ing, “he seemed to blunder along for an hour or two — nothing could 
be more confused and obscure. It was in his recapitulation that he 
was great. He became warm, his language more happy, his leaden 
eye seemed to kindle ; and for fifteen minutes or half-an-hour he spoke 
with admirable force and power.” His great powers, unhappily, were 
clouded by gross and habitual intemperance. He is best known to 
the general reader by his admirable defence of Judge Chace on his 
impeachment, and to anti-slavery men by his bitter diatribes against 
negro slavery in a slave country. Here is the description of Pinkney 
as he came into court: “He was dressed and looked like a mere 
Bond Street lounger. His hat, beautiful and glossy, in his hand ; his 
small rattan tapping the crown. He was dressed most carefully. His 
coat was of blue broadcloth, with gilt buttons ; his vest of white Mar- 
seilles, with gold studs, elegantly fitting pantaloons, and shining half- 
boots ; he was the polished gentleman of leisure accidentally dropped 
down in a motley group of inferior beings.” Pinkney, though immensely 
laborious, and of great capacity for labor, had the weakness to wish to 
be thought to improvise his most elaborately prepared efforts by the 
mere force of genius. We wish we had room for Mr. Brackenridge’s 
picture of his personal appearance, which is the most vivid we remem- 
ber to have seen. We imagine it is the best ever made. This is his 
description of the delivery of the American Erskine — probably the 
greatest forensic orator the country has ever produced: ‘When he 
began, his tones were low and even plaintive. As he proceeded, his 
musical voice gradually rose with the subject. There was an occa- 
sional swell and then a lull, with but little gesture or effort. The dis- 
tinctness of his articulation was remarkable, and free from all theatrical 
rant or fury. His voice was not of the clear, ringing kind, which often 
draws off attention from the subject, but rather the softened sound of 
the piano when the pedal is applied. The words and sentences seemed 
to flow into each other in perfect harmony, but rising or falling or 
changing with the subject, still retaining an irresistible hold on the 
hearers. No one stirred; all seemed motionless, as if enchained or 
fascinated, like. persons entranced.” And this very speech, which 
Pinkney assured the court he was unprepared to make, the author 
overheard him rehearsing in the woods the day before! But we can 
afford no more space to this pleasant book, further than to say that we 
began it for criticism, and continued and ended it for pleasure.— Zhe 
Nation. 





Stretton. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1869. 


One of the most pleasing stories of the Muscular Christian type 
that we have ever read. The delineations of character are excellent ; 
Aunt Eleanor and Jim Maynard especially, being admirable concep- 
tions, full of force, humor and originality. The writer has taken much 
pains with the character of Allan Gray, the handsome, brave, pious, 
devoted, intolerable Philistine, but it is a failure ; his heart and ours 
are with the delightful, wild, fantastic Jim, who does and says such 
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inimitably queer things so naturally. It is easy to draw a comic char- 
acter, but to draw a humorous one requires a rare and peculiar faculty. 

We suppose we must not object to the plot of a secret marriage, ex- 
changed children, and the unexpected appearance of the legal heir, as 
this seems to be de rigueur with novelists just now ; but we vehemently 
protest against Mr. Kingsley’s excessive mannerism and affectation of 
a sprightly chatty, dashing style, by which he does great injustice to 
his really fine talents. His carelessness plays him ugly tricks some- 
times; as where he gives us a little discussion on Shakspeare’s Nym, 
whose very name indicates theft,— from nehmen to steal, as he is good 
enough to inform us—and who, as the thief Jar excellence, committed 
the theft par excellence, that of the consecrated pyx “of little price.” 
Unluckily for all this learning, it was not Nym but Bardolph that stole 
the pyx. No great matter of course ; but when a writer favors us with 
a comment on Shakspeare, he might as well look at the text.—7Zhe 
Statesman. 
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IVE LA REPUBLIQUE.— Usually, whenever your free-born 

American was at a loss for some specific charge against 
Monarchy, there was always the flunkyism of a Court and Court 
journals to fall back upon. The amount of cheap satire—not to 
speak of the profounder moral and political lessons — extracted from 
this subject by provincial newspapers — and, indeed, some that were 
not provincial — would probably make a volume of passable /acefia. 
But it would not be too much to say, that no Court journal — not even 
the imperial bulletin of Pekin—ever contained as fulsome reports, 
details as degrading to the chronicler, personal information as imperti- 
nent, and facts as infinitely small and unimportant, as these same 
journals have published, within the past two months, in regard to the 
person of the President of the United States. 

That people would be thrilled, more or less, with the telegraphic 
announcement that a college of surgeons had made a /ost-mortem ex- 
amination of the President’s favorite horse, is, perhaps, not so strange — 
horses having a value quite independent of their official position ; but 
that even that rare object, “the American freeman,” walks the streets 
any more erect, or carries himself any more proudly, because he knows 
that on acertain day the President “ate his dinner quietly,” or “ smoked 
a cigar on the veranda,” at Long Branch, we may be permitted to 
question. No one doubts that at such trying moments the President 
was firm to the Constitution of the United States, and consistent to 
his policy ; but it would seem as if an intelligent press could uphold 
and support them in other ways than by /2mme de chambre details of 
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his family, and valet de place reports of himself. Jenkinsism is, however, 
as often the result of imperfect ratiocination as bad taste — your true 
flunky being perpetually astonished that greatness is not accompanied 
by size or some other tangible quality, and as perpetually noting the 
astounding fact. If this kind of thing is to obtain generally — and 
we have no doubt that we shall be told by an intelligent press that it 
is essential to progress, and that any doubt about it is timid conserva- 
tism — perhaps, it would be better that some officer should be appointed, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to issue bulletins chronicling 
the Presidential movements. “ H. E. the President played billiards, and 
afterward walked on the terrace ;” or, “H. E. the President walked 
out with a brother-in-law,” would be pretty and imposing. When we 
state that it would have the additional advantage of creating an office 
which would require little more than a steady incompetency, we com- 
mend it to politicians.— Zhe Overland Monthly. 





DESOLATE. 


I strain my worn-out sight across the sea, 
I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand, 
My eyes grow weary of the sea and land, 
Of the wide deep and the forsaken lea: 
Ah! Love, return, ah! Love, come back to me !— 
As well these ebbing waves I might command, 
To turn and kiss the moist deserted sand ! 
The joy that was, is not, and cannot be. 
The salt shore, furrowed by the foam, smells sweet, 
Oh! blest for me, if it were now my lot, 
To make this shore my rest, and hear all strife 
Die out like yon tide’s faint receding beat : 
If he forgot so easily in life, 
I may in death forget that he forgot. 
— Philip Bourke Marston. 





SOUTHERN LITERATURE FROM A NORTHERN STANDPOINT.— In look- 
ing Southward, a very promising as well as pleasing sign of the times 
is the attention just now being given to literature. Several new maga- 
zines have lately been established in Southern cities, and under South- 
ern auspices, of which we can conscientiously say, quoting the literary 
editor of the New York Herald: “Their contents will compare favor- 
ably with the contributions to our own magazines.” We cannot, 
however, agree with this critic, that the Southern magazines are all 
inferior specimens of typography, since one lying before us — the Mew 
Eclectic, of Baltimore, is, in point of typographic beauty, superior to 
anything of the magazine kind that comes to our sanctum, whether 
from North or South, East or West ; while its literary contents show 
the taste and skill of an accomplished editor. Why the South, that 
has always notably possessed a large number of men of highly culti- 
vated intellects, has not hitherto been more forward in the field of 
literature, seems somewhat of a paradox and a puzzle. One form of 
explanation is, that there were no large cities there, and, consequently, 
not the cienté/e necessary for the encouragement of magazine and 
other literary enterprises. New Orleans is only a partial exception, 
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and yet New Orleans has been, and still is, the home of a native litera- 
ture ; a little ephemeral, it may be, but still of a sparkling and thoroughly 
original character. It has chiefly confined its demonstrations to the 
daily and weekly newspaper press, and is, for this reason, but little 
known to the world that lies beyond the limits of their local circulation. 
And yet, many of the New Orleans newspapers contain gems, of both 
poesy and prose, worthy of “ Blackwood,” in its best days. In poetry 
they appear especially strong ; as if the Southern heart — warmed by 
the Southern sun —felt a natural inclining to express itself in song. 
In the New Orleans Zimes, for instance, there is a hebdomadal out- 
pouring of poetical thought, sufficient to supply half the magazines of 
the country. And notwithstanding the constant hostility of this journal 
to our own young enterprise, we are bound to say, that this poetical 
thought is often of the highest order, both as to conception and ex- 
pression. 

Why the South has not heretofore played a more prominent part in 
the arena of our national literature, is probably due to a cause that has 
never been thought of. It certainly cannot be from any lack of intel- 
lectual strength, but rather, we are inclined to think, the lack of a 
motive for its exertion. In ante-war times the educated Southerner 
was, almost invariably, a man of elegant leisure, or at least of idle 
habits ; and he was too free to indulge in either the one or the other. 
He had his horse, his hound, and his rifle, and he liked all three, better 
than poring over books, or submitting himself to pen labor. There 
was, in fact, no stimulus to the toil, that will always be required for a 
successful wielding of the stylus. What he wanted was that severe 
training dictated by straightened circumstances, if not by the positive 
pressure of penury: a garret for his home, with bread and water for 
regimen. At all times, and in all countries, these conditions seem to 
have been. beneficial, if not absolutely essential, to great intellectual 
efforts, either in literature or art. Toa certain extent they are now 
his; and, if we mistake not, will ere long produce such flowers and 
fruit, that the “chivalry” of the sword will not lag behind in the more 
civilizing and graceful contest of the pen.— Onward. 





Two LIvEs. 


Two names upon a yew-tree rudely cut, 
Two lovers whispering by the church-yard wall, 
Two children playing round the solemn graves, 
Give call for call. 


Two lives that ran so near in other years, 

Two hands close locked in desolate leave-taking, 
Two lovers giving passionate kiss for kiss 

In wild heart-breaking. 


One life full up with crowded years of toiling, 
One patient heart slow breaking day by day, 
A world of hopes in one brief moment shattered 

By life’s decay. 


Those names upon the yew-tree slowly fading, 
Those dates long stolen by the cruel years, 

That grave beneath the church-wall shadow glimmering 
With heaven’s tears. 


— Dublin University Magazine. 
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To a LittLeE HuswiIFE. 


O little Huswife clean and spruce, 
Thy use one heart divines ; 
A rosy apple, full of juice, 
And polished —till it shines! 
A tidy, tripping, tender thing, 
A foe to lazy litters, 
A household angel, tidying 
Till all around thee glitters ! 


To see thee in thy loveliness, 
So prudish and so chaste ; 

No speck upon the cotton dress 
Girdled around thy waist ; 

The ankle peeping white as snow 
Thy tucked-up kirtle under ; 

While shining dishes, row on row, 
Behind thee, stare and wonder ! 


While round thy door the millions call, 
While the great markets fill, 

Though public sorrow strikes us all, 
Singing thou workest stiil ; 

Yea, all thy care and all thy lot 
Is ever, sweet and willing, 

To keep one little household spot 
As clean as a new shilling! 


The crimson kitchen firelight dips 
Thy cheeks until they glow; 

The white flour makes thy finger tips 
Like rosebuds dropt in snow, 

When all thy little gentle heart 
Flutters in exultation 

To compass, in an apple tart, 
Thy noblest aspiration ! 


O Huswife, may thy modest worth 
Keep ever free from wrong, 

Blest be the house and bright the hearth 
Thou blessest all day long ! 

And nightly, may thy sleep be sound, 
While o’er thee, softly, stilly, 

The curtains close, like leaves around 
The husht heart of the lily! 





In THE Opor or Sanctity.— The jurisprudence of Massachusetts, 
to which the whole Union is already largely indebted, has been en- 
riched, within the last week, by a decision on appeal condemning the 
defendant in the great nose-pulling case, of which we spoke last week, 
to two months’ imprisonment in the common jail, thus according the 
nose that protection which we believe is still, in spite of its exposed 
position, the delicacy of its functions, and tts intimate connection with 
the finest feelings of human nature, denied it in the legislation of all 
other countries. This prominent and important organ may now be 
considered, in Massachusetts at least, in the enjoyment of that peculiar 
inviolability which the Romans described by the term sacrosanct. The 
injury done to it or its owner by a pull at it may be absolutely null ; 
but the offence is nevertheless so rank, and so “smells to heaven,” 
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that the proudest has to expiate it by a prolonged sojourn in the 
common jail amongst the vilest criminals. It is not easy to see, 
however, on what principles the Court fixed the punishment. If the 
pull be regarded merely as simple assault and battery, two months’ 
imprisonment is surely a monstrous penalty to inflict for it; if, on the 
other hand, it be regarded as a personal indignity, the provocation 
ought to have been taken into account, which it apparently was not ; 
and, as well as we can make out from the report, the defendant’s 
social position, which makes him very susceptible to punishment of 
any kind except a fine, was treated simp/y as an aggravating circum- 
stance. 

To the social philosopher, the proceedings in Court were well worth 
study. A dweller in the darker parts of the country would naturally 
regard the affair as a mere police-court case, which a sensible magis- 
trate would dispose of by making the parties apologize mutually, or at 
worst by a sentence of three or four days’ imprisonment on the as- 
sailant. But in Boston it seems to have risen to the dignity of a State 
trial. The Judge and the District-Attorney were evidently suffering 
from mental inflammation throughout, and the latter thundered against 
the defendant as if the State was infested by turbulent nobles who 
amused themselves by pulling the noses of roturiers, and running those 
who complained of it through the body. What made all this fuss was 
apparently the “social position” of the parties —one is, we believe, 
a lawyer, and the other a banker; and from the frequent allusions to 
it, and the heroic struggle of the Court not to be influenced by it, one 
might imagine that Massachusetts was groaning under a cruel and 
powerful aristocracy, the fact being that all talk in a Massachusetts 
court of justice about “social position” being of consequence or no 
is about as becoming, and produces much the same effect on the 
moral stomach, as frequent declarations from a lady in easy circum- 
stances that, come what may, she is determined to preserve her 
chastity.— Zhe ation. 

SOUTHERN LITERATURE FROM A SOUTHERN STANDPOINT.— It is high 
time that the Southern people were showing their faith in Southern 
genius by their works in support of the literary enterprises of the 
South. Before the war we told one another that the profoundest 
scholars in America were brooding over their gathered learning in re- 
mote nooks of Southern mountains, in tangled recesses of Southern 
swamps, that the real eagles of American poetry were soaring in voice- 
less majesty above Southern waters, or perched in contemptuous survey 
on the heights of Southern peaks. The few authors that appeared in 
print were not even a scantling of our true wealth. In the baronial 
style of the South we kept our best for home consumption, for the 
private circle, and only gave the world what we could afford to throw 
away. But the war has changed all this, and unless all the scholars, 
all the poets, and all the geniuses of the South have been extirpated 
by the red ploughshare of battle, we ought to expect a prodigious 
literary activity. Every other avenue of distinction is closed — the 
Senate is barred, the forum defiled. The press alone remains. Now, it 
is but fair to say that the last few years have really been signalized 
by unwonted literary effort at the South. Southern school-books, 
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Southern histories, have multiplied, and there is some prospect that our 
enemies shall not always be allowed to mould the minds of Southern 
children, or to write the annals of Southern history. But the pulse of 
this age is felt not so.much in the slower manifestation of books as in 
the rapid beat of periodical literature. 

A vast number of people in every class of society find time only for 
the daily or the weekly newspaper, for the monthly magazine. Through 
these sluices runs the tide of modern thought, and as we look out on 
our Southern world and see how many of these channels have been 
laid bare in the last few years, how many of them have only a faint 
thread of life to show, we ask ourselves in wonder where is the exu- 
berant wealth of thought and feeling that we boast of, or does it flow 
mainly through Northern courses? The daily is kept up by the sheer 
necessities of the times, but often at the heaviest sacrifice on the part 
of editors and publishers, and the number of failures is no marvel to 
the initiated. But the monthlies have an especially hard time of it— 
unsupported by advertisements, and unable as they are to cope with 
the Northern magazines in the capital that can purchase elaborateness 
of illustrations and variety of contributions. One bold attempt we have 
made to meet the horde of Northern magazines on their own ground, 
in elegance of appearance, in variety of contents and in cheapness, but 
the ew Leclectic has achieved its position by the untiring efforts and 
the liberal outlay of its proprietors. Large as its circulation is, it must 
be doubled to reward its conductors. The cause of the Mew Eclectic 
is so decidedly the cause of Southern literature, that we can speak of it 
without any affectation of unbiassed views. Its plan is eminently judi- 
cious, and its success.in the circumstances gratifying ; but to carry out 
that plan to the limits of its usefulness, and to make that success one 
of which the whole South, and not the editors only may be proud, re- 
quires an enthusiastic support at the hands of the reading public at 
the South. The object of the Mew Zclectic is to graft Southern litera- 
ture on a vigorous European stock. We may talk as much as we 
please about America and the Americans, but the old world is neither 
intellectually nor physically effete, and we must be in constant commu- 
nication with the best minds of the other side, if we are to keep in 
sympathy with the age. Hence a large part of the Mew Zelectic is 
taken up with the better works of contemporary European masters, 
English and continental, and these selections are made with a rare 
judgment, and with an exquisite sense of refinement which would be of 
itself an ample vindication of the tone of our Southern society. But 
more direct championship is not wanting. In its pages the record of 
our glorious and mournful past is kept fresh and pure, our ideal of true 
manhood and true womanhood is upheld, and the principles of our 
social life maintained. Its conservatism is a wise conservatism, not a 
senseless adherence to mere phrases, not awonservatism of words which 
is barren, but a conservatism of forces, which is always productive. If 
this effort to promote the cause of Southern literature and Southern 
education ever fail, it must be by reason of an inertness and a languor 
on the part of the Southern public, which will go far to prove that those 
are in the right who deny our right to be at all, who maintain that there 
is no salvation, no progress outside of the Yankee church, outside of 
the Yankee track.— Richmond Enquirer and Examiner. 
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Lovers’ Vows. 
(A SonG For Music.) 


By twilight’s glimmering ray, 

By all the stars above me, 
And sun that rules the day, 

I love thee! O, I love thee! 


By Luna’s liquid beam, 

By every hope that cheers me, 
By Cupid’s blissful dream, 

I love thee! O, I love thee! 


I'll speak not of those eyes, 

Though piercing through and through me, 
Nor charms which a// must prize, 

But only say —I love thee. 


The rich Cremona’s string, 
The harp of sacred story, 
The songs that angels sing, 
Can’t tell thee how I love thee. 


O, no; there’s naught on earth, 
Nor yet in heaven above me, 
In melody or mirth, 
Can tell thee how I love thee. 


—William Mitchell, Kt. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 





E have noticed with high gratification the foundation of the South- 

ern Historical Society with provisions for affiliated societies in all 
the Southern States ; and we trust that the entire organization will soon be 
in working order. It is a duty which the South owes to herself, to the world, 
and to posterity, to place her history on record. We have hitherto been 
derelict in this matter, and our unscrupulous enemies have, for more than a 
generation, had the ear of the world and filled it with malignant calumnies 
which told heavily against us in our hour of trial. We will not leave it to 
them to write our history. 
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But there is another way in which, we think, this organization may be 
made productive of great good. It has hitherto been reproached to the 
South that she had no literature. This was not because there were no 
scholars, thinkers, or poets among us, but because there was no concert 
among men of letters, and scarcely any competent organ for their produc- 
tions. Our best writers frequently gave their thoughts to the world through 
the medium of Northern publications, and Northern literature received the 
credit. May not these Historical Societies become, each in its own State, 
the centres for Southern literature, and through their means Southern men 
of letters be brought into rapport with each other, all being members of one 
great association? However differing in other respects, all agree in affection 
to their country and in the desire to see her literature take its proper place 
among the literatures of the world ; and this is at once a strong bond of union 
between them. 

Moreover it is a necessity which grows ever more stringent, that we shall 
exclude as far as possible, especially from our youth, that large portion of 
Northern literature which is fraught with insidious poison to both mind and 
heart; and this can only be effectively done by harmonious action among 
those to whom the public look for guidance in these matters. At present, a 
Northern book may appear, and here and there isolated critics expose its 
falsehoods, its insinuated calumnies or lubricious immorality, while scores 
of Southern papers, incompetent to judge, or thoughtless of what they are 
doing, will, without a word of warning, praise its “cheapness,” or “the 
beauty of its illustrations,” and perhaps “recommend it to every family.” 
With such an organization as we speak of, the condemnation of competent 
judges would be heard throughout our whole land. 

Again, it is imperatively necessary, in order to raise the standard of letters 
among us, and help to diffuse culture throughout the people, that men of 
letters should be helpful to one another, and accessible to those who are 
trying to improve themselves. By this organization, with its provision for 
branch societies, every solitary thinker, every small lyceum, library associa- 
tion or reading-club could reach some link of the chain including all the men 
of letters of the South, and at once find sympathy, encouragement and 
counsel. 

Never was the opportunity more propitious for some undertaking of this 
sort, and never was the need so urgent. The enemy who has overthrown 
our government is now directing his attacks against our schools and colleges, 
that he may establish the same domination over our minds that he already 
holds over our fortunes and liberties. Honored institutions of learning have 
been overthrown, and others are even now in peril, while men that were the 
honor of the South and should have been her pride have been driven from 
the land that can so ill spare them. 

We drop these suggestions upon a subject that seems to us infinitely 
momentous, and of which we can not believe that we exaggerate the import- 
ance, as seed sown by the wayside. Will such of our literary confréres as 
view them favorably, give the idea publicity? or rather substitute for ours 
such better suggestions as their riper judgment shall dictate ? 





Ir ever publishers of a journal blushed at the prostitution of their pages, 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood and Company should crimson with shame at the 
appearance of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s bestial paper on Lord Byron 
in the last Atlantic Monthly. What the nature of that paper is, and what 
is the charge it contains, we need not explain: the matter has been canvassed 
by every journal in the country. 

We are glad to note that the shameless woman who makes the charge has 
placed herself in a dilemma of infamy from which there is no escape. For, 
supposing her statement to be true, Lady Byron consulted her, 7 strictest 
confidence, on the question whether it was or was not her duty to make this 
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disclosure public ; and Mrs. Stowe, after long deliberation, replied that Lady 
oo was justified in withholding it, at all events, during her life. The seal 
of that confidence was never removed. By Mrs. Stowe’s own admission — 
she waited for years after Lady Byron’s death, she says, expecting that some 
one would come forward with authority to give the secret to the world — by 
her own admission she was not authorised, and no one was authorised to 
make the disclosure. Lady Byron could never have intimated that she had 
an idea of giving Mrs. Stowe this authority, or the latter would not have failed 
to trumpet abroad the fact. Therefore Mrs. Stowe has either shamelessly 
violated a most solemn confidence, or she has been guilty of the most mons- 
trous and atrocious calumny of modern times. We of the South, who know 
how to rate Mrs. Stowe’s veracity very accurately at its true worth, will not 
hesitate for an instant between these probabilities ; and perhaps some of her 
English friends may now get an insight into the real character of the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Some of the papers allege that this publication is a desperate effort to 
revive the failing circulation of the Atlantic. We know not how this may 
be ; but we are proud to know that there is no Southern magazine that would 
not rather cease publication than defile its pages with such revolting abom- 
inations ; and we are equally proud to believe that any Southern magazine 
that should be guilty of so doing, would be spared the expense of publishing 
a second number. 

SOME years ago, a traveller, making a pedestrian excursion among the 
lower Alps, suddenly, at the turn of a narrow path, came face to face with a 
very large brown bear. Afraid to advance or retreat, he drew a revolver, 
when suddenly to his stupefaction the bear cried out “Don’t fire!” An 
explanation followed, when it turned out that the pretended bear was a man 
in the employment of some guides, who dressed him in a bearskin and sent 
him out when they had a timid traveller to escort. Ata preconcerted spot 
the bear would rush upon them, and would be only put to flight after a terrific 
combat. The traveller never failed to reward the courage and devotion of 
the guides by a handsome present, of which the bear received his allotted 
proportion. It was not a bad business, he said. 





ONE, and that not the least of the New York magazines, devotes a para- 
graph of its review department to Beautiful Snow, which the critic calls an 
“exquisitely beautiful” poem. Now it is within the limits of possibility that 
he likes it, or fancies he does ; but if he calls Beautiful Snow “ exquisitely 
beautiful,” what epithets would he apply to Shelley’s Skylark, Byron’s Fare- 
well, or Keats’s Grecian Urn? Are they “exquisitely beautiful” too? 

It is this sort of writing that makes American criticism, to a large extent, 
worthless. The American critic, according as he likes or dislikes a work, 
belauds or bespatters it, when he can not tell whether he ought to like it or 
not. His instruments, instead of the balance and scalpel, are the meat-axe 
and the trowel. No man who can not and does not give an intelligent reason 
for praising or censuring the work he undertakes to judge, and who does not 
strive to use such language as will most accurately represent the exact 
amount of his approbation or disapprobation, is fit to be called a critic at all ; 
and his act involves a quadruple treachery: a treachery to his employers who 

ay him for faithful service ; a treachery to the author, who expects an honest 
judgment ; a treachery to the public, whom he deceives instead of instruct- 
ing; and a treachery to Literature, which he degrades when he should 
endeavor to ennoble. 

There may occur cases when all the powers of language at his command 
fail to express his enthusiasm or his abhorrence ; but these cases are of ex- 
treme rarity ; and, as the Arab says, he should reserve his tear for the time 
of his calamity. It is not every age that produces a Shakspeare or a Walt 
Whitman. 
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LITTLE MossEs, GOLDEN MOsSEs. 


Gray Earth’s pets, I love you well, 
Little mosses, golden mosses : 
Would that I had words to tell 
Half your beauty, darling mosses ! 
In the leafy forest-bowers, 
In the meadows, gay with flowers, 
We, in pride of summer hours, 
Overlook you, little mosses. 


When autumnal winds are sighing — 
Little mosses, golden mosses — 

When the clouds and leaves are flying, 
Are ye fearful, little mosses ? 

Rains that ruin Summer’s care, 

Frosts that nip the blossoms fair, 

Winds that strip the branches bare, 
Will not harm their little mosses. 


When the Earth lies cold and dead — 
Little mosses, golden mosses — 
’Neath her snowy shroud outspread 
Close ye nestle, little mosses. 
Smiles the sun back, as he spies 
Through the snow your merry eyes 
Laughing to the wintry skies, 
Brave and happy little mosses ? 


Ah, I would my heart could reach — 
Little mosses, golden mosses — 

Half the lesson you can teach 
Of patient courage, little mosses : 

Of the quiet hopes that last 

When the sky is overcast — 

Memories of the summer past, 
And trust in spring-time, little mosses ! 


SINCE it has been evident that England is not quite disposed to lick the 
dust in the matter of the Alabama claims, the “more judicious” papers at 
the North are beginning to see that it is perhaps not wise, and possibly not 
altogether just to push the matter too far or to be too unreasonable in their 
demands ; that the sweeping claim was rather an expression of wounded 
feelings than a calm assertion of rights to be maintained at every cost; 
though as it is, it is very well that John Bull should know what the national 
feeling is, etc. etc. Though they suck blood, they will some mercy show. 

Now how unfortunate it is that they did not think of this before when it 
would have come from them with so much better grace. The North has 
frequently been compared to Pistol ; but Pistol ate his leek, honestly ac- 
knowledging compulsion, and with no hypocritical affectation of friendly 
feeling, but swearing to be most horribly revenged. Suppose Pistol had 
blandly assured Fluellen that a leek in the morning was his favorite stomachic, 
and that he had in truth sought him out for the purpose of enjoying that re- 
freshment ? Even Nym would have disowned his fellowship, and Bardolph 
would have blushed in his untimely grave. 
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A SAVANT by the name of Gros has published a paper on 7he Means 
of Communicating with the Planets, in which he attempts to demonstrate 
the feasibility of a system of telegraphy. He proposes to use an arrangement 
of parabolic mirrors, by means of which a beam of light of great intensity 
can be projected in the direction of the planet. He calculates the intensity 
of the light as seen upon the surface of Mars or Venus, and arrives at the 
conclusion that it could be made visible to observers, supposing such to exist 
on those planets. He calls the attention of astronomers to the bright points 
which observers are said to have seen on various planets, and thinks it quite 
probable that these have been signals made for the purpose of communicating 
with the earth. 

Is the idea ridiculous ? or is it sublime? And suppose our light sent and 
answered by a bright point on the planet—how are we to communicate ? 
And what agonies of tantalisation to have our telegraph in splendid working 
order, and two worlds all agape for the news, and no conceivable way of in- 
terchanging an idea! Perhaps the Martians or Jovians may then come to 
the rescue: they certainly can not expect us poor Terrestrials single-handed 
to construct the signal-book of the Solar System. 








WE call — unnecessarily, we trust — our readers’ attention to the masterly 
defence of Classical Studies by Professor Gildersleeve which we publish in 
our present number. Let them compare the thoughtful words of a true 
scholar with the utilitarian croak of Mr. Commissioner (or something of the 
sort) Sands, who mounts the ladder of his Commissionership (or whatever it 
is) to chalk his little Mene Tehkel on the base of the magnificent temple of 
Ancient Literature. 


THE MAIDEN. 
From the French of Charles Nodier. 


She was most fair, in simple dress arrayed, 

As through her garden’s bloom at morn she strayed, 
Watching in their ambrosial beds the bees, 

And ranging down the flowery walks at ease. 


She was most fair, at evening, at the ball, 

As o’er her brow the wax-lights’ splendors fall, 
And, with blue sapphires or with roses crowned, 
In the mad dance she leads the merriest round. 


She was most fair, as, floating soft and light, 
Her veil she loosened to the breath of night, 
When silent, blest, we saw her from afar, 

Lit by the steady sparkle of a star. 


She was most fair, and tender thoughts, the rays 

Of hope, a vague sweet hope, made bright her days, 
Love she lacked only to be lovelier still ! 

Bush! .... See her funeral winds beneath the hill ! 


Jno. R. Tuompson. 

Mr. MArrtoTT’s aérial machine, of which a large working model was 
recently exhibited at San Francisco, is by some of the papers hailed as a 
splendid solution of the problem of aérial locomotion, and by others scouted 
as little better than a failure. To our mind it is neither one nor the other, 
but a decided step towards success. If the accounts be correct, the inventor 
has in his “ wings” brought in a very important auxiliary both to the lifting 
and the propulsive power, while his simple steering apparatus seems to 
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exercise all the control that-could be desired over the direction. The fact 
that on the second exhibition it was not thought prudent to risk the model 
out of the building, on account of the high wind, is not of so much import- 
ance as at first appears, as the model was held by men with guys, and the 
danger was that too strong a wind might tear it out of their grasp. Balloons 
do not suffer from high winds, as they are borne along with the moving 
atmosphere. This fact, which makes the problem of steerage so difficult, 
there being no “purchase” for the inclined surface of the rudder, such as in 
ships is obtained by the pressure against the water, increases in many ways 
both the safety and comfort of balloon travel. A balloon carried along in a 
hurricane, seems to the aéronaut to be in a perfect calm. 

Before aérial navigation can be pronounced a perfect success, there must 
be invented some tissue sufficiently strong and close to retain the gas without 
danger of rupture or escape, and light enough to be made into compartments, 
so that an accident or a defective seam would not involve the destruction 
of the whole balloon. The weight of the propelling machinery must also be 
reduced toa minimum. Probably some form of the hot-air engine would be 
desirable, rendering a provision of water unnecessary ; and that form of fuel 
which gives out the most heat in proportion to its specific gravity. Mr. 
Marriott, we observe, used spirit-lamps. Many parts of the engine might be 
made very greatly lighter, sfecz/ica//y, than they are in our ordinary engines, 
where specific gravity is practically of no account. Thus a lighter substance 
than iron might be used in many parts; tubes employed in place of solid 
rods, etc. 

These conditions fulfilled, it seems to us that aérial navigation would be 
not only one of the swiftest and most agreeable, but also one of the safest 
modes of travel. The aéronaut is in no danger of breakers, sand-bars, 
wrecks, or lee-shores: he has the whole horizontal plane at his disposal. 
And more than this, he has an immense ver¢ica/ plane, so that the danger 
of collision —even supposing aérial travel to equal that at present existing 
by land and sea— is indefinitely reduced. Air-ships, to collide, must be not 
only in the same latitude and longitude, but also at precisely the same eleva- 
tion. The aéronaut, moreover, when above the land, can descend at almost 
any point he pleases ; while if caught in a hurricane, he need only extinguish 
his fires, and let his vessel be borne with the wind, resuming his course 
when the velocity of the storm has abated or its direction changed. Of the 
dangers from electrical disturbances we can not form a proper idea until we 
are better acquainted with the higher regions of the atmosphere ; and that 
arising from massive hail might be guarded against. 

On the whole, we not only believe the problem soluble, but that it is not 
so very far from a solution ; while we conceive that there are several steps 
yet to be taken both by chemistry and mechanics before that solution is 
reached. 





Tue Yankees, who, if they did not invent the Lecture, certainly invented 
that unmitigated nuisance, the professional lecturer, have now supplemented 
their inventions with the contrivance of a Lecture-office, or a place where 
you can order your supply of lecture for the winter, as you would order your 
supply of coal. One of these “Bureaus” publishes a catalogue of some 
fifty names, among which the public voracious of lectures can pick and 
choose. There they are, with their lectures ‘all cut and dried, grave or 
facetious, orthodox or heterodox, moral or immoral, awaiting the honor of 
your preference. Say the word and guarantee the money, and Mr. McCarthy 
will expose the flagitiousness of the Tories; Mr. Lossing will give you the 
facts of the war; Mr. Pope “ the recitationist ” will recitationate, we suppose, 
whatever that may be; Miss Kate Field will expound the revelations of 
planchette, and Olive Logan unveil the mysteries of the nude drama. You 
pays your money and you takes your choice. 
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Opp advertisements sometimes meet one’s eye in glancing over the 
papers. Here, for instance, is — 


“Information wanted of Thomas Hyland, wife and family, formerly Fane 
Lytton.” And again :— 


“Died on the 16th inst. Elihu Adams, a long and consistent member of 
the Methodist church.” 

SPEAKING of advertisements, the most brilliant conceptions in this line 
seem to originate in the West. At Omaha, an advertising agent has hada 
prayer-book printed, and persons stationed at the church-doors offer copies 
to all who enter. The right-hand page contains the Church service, and the 
left-hand is covered with advertisements. But this “enterprising” genius 
has found a still more adventurous rival, who— mind, we don’t pledge our- 
selves to the truth of the story—has rented the front of the pulpit to post 
placards upon. Less irreverent was the Chicago speculator who offered the 
city council a handsome sum for the privilege of posting his placards on the 
backs of the policemen. 





NEGRO suffrage has not yet been born, and Female suffrage is still in the 
very ugly embryonic state, and already some hardy innovator proposes 
Infant suffrage. By all means: since the ballot has been found to be the 
balm for all human ills, it is cruel to deny to any creature its share in a 
blessing at once so priceless and so cheap. Nay, for once we are disposed 
to out-radical the radicals, and proclaim the sublime evangel of Universal 
Suffrage! The grandeur of this idea almost takes away our breath. For 
mark: not only everything that can express assent or dissent, or present a 
ballot—including parrots and scarecrows, which latter Carlyle suggested might 
be entitled to trial by jury — shall vote ; but —and here lies the sublimity of 
the conception — they shall vote won everything! Not political questions 
merely, but everything that has hitherto baffled human ingenuity will dissolve 
in this universal menstruum. We shall then know the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference, and the true amount of the national debt; where are 
the ten tribes, the grave of Attila, the Nibelung treasure, and the Secret 
Service Fund; the object of the round towers of Ireland, and of the bronze 
smudges on the old postal currency ; who wrote Shakspeare’s plays and the 
letters of Junius ; who was the Man in the Iron Mask, and what are Presi- 
dent Grant’s real: political principles ; who cut off King Charles’s head, and 
who struck Billy Patterson. 





A FRENCH paper furnishes us this anecdote :— A gentleman was in the 
habit of giving regularly a two-sous piece to a miserable blind beggar ata 
certain corner. One day he gave him by mistake a double-louis (= $8), and 
did not discover the error for some time. On looking for the mendicant, he 
was gone ; but an organ-grinder informed him that by going into a certain 
neighborhood, to a certain house, and inquiring for “‘ M. Benjamin,” he would 
find the person he was in search of. The gentleman went, was shown the 
door, and rang. A respectable servant answered the summons, informed 
him that M. Benjamin was at home, and led him through an elegantly fur- 
nished dining-room, where a handsome repast was set out, with fine linen, 
glass and plate, into a parlor, fitted up in the Turkish style, where he found 
the object of his prolonged charity stylishly dressed, sitting upon a divan. 
In some confusion he explained the object of his call. “It is quite possible 
that you may have made the mistake you mention,” said the blind man. 
“ My cashier is just now engaged in taking account of the day’s receipts.” 
Then ringing a bell, he said to the servant :—“ Present my compliments to 
M. Ernest, and ask him if there was a double-louis in to-day’s cash.” The 
servant returned, bringing the piece on a salver, and ata sign from his master 
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handed it to the stranger. The gentleman took it with thanks and was re- 
tiring, when the blind man stopped him, with a smile — “ Excuse me, but you 
have forgotten something: there are two sous coming to me!” 

Mr. DICKENS, who was employed to soothe the discomfited Yankee Can- 
tabs, and to furnish the after-dinner twaddle at the international banquet, 
proved equal to the occasion. With a lively gratitude for the 200 m’s in 
greenbacks, and a delicate appreciation of the sensibility of his guests, he 
portrayed the virtues of the sons of Puritan sires, and adverted to their 
valor in the recent war, which they carried to a successful issue despite the 
terrible odds against them. Boz’s gush of sentiment recalls a pleasantry of 
an illustrous joker now deceased, who, when asked how many men the Con- 
federacy had under arms, replied, “ Twenty millions — since we have two, 
and in every engagement I have the word of most veracious correspondents 
and eye-witnesses that they outnumber our men ten to one.” Who can 
withhold admiration from the Spartan heroism which under such circum- 
stances conquered a peace in four years ? 

THE light that the Coming Man will read by has been invented. M. 
Tessié du Motay has found a method by means of which oxygen may be 
drawn from the atmosphere and isolated at a cost of about 14 cents the cubic 
metre. A flame of this gas combined with hydrogen is made to play ona 
piece of zircon (an indestructible metal) which is heated to the most brilliant 
incandescence. For a light of given intensity, the cost is about one-third 
that of ordinary gas. The product of the combustion being nothing but 
watery vapor, there is no smoke nor noxious gas of any kind; and as the 
combustion makes no demand upon the atmosphere for its support, no vitia- 
tion of the air is possible. For the same reason, the combustion can be 
carried on in closed glass or porcelain globes, so that the flame can not be 
extinguished by any wind. In mines, the zircon light would be a perfect 
security against explosion. 

In the misanthropic ‘monologue with which Tennyson’s JAfaud begins, the 
hero refreshes and confirms his spirit by running through the chief social 
atrocities of modern civilisation, of which a very grievous one he finds to be 
the pernicious adulteration of medicines by the dealers who 


“Pestle a poisoned poison behind their crimson lights.” 


But the poet had not fathomed the whole abyss of adulterative turpitude. 
Sophisticating chemists may perhaps poison their medicines, but Jer contra 
they wxPoison their poisons. Hence arise such distressing cases as that of 
Mr. Heath, who administered to his wife and family, in sugar, “a whole box 
of poison used for destroying vermin in sheep.” All partook freely of the 
preparation, “without fatal results,” to such an atrocious degree had the 
drugs been adulterated. This is a state of things that ought to be looked to. 
True, it may have happened fortunately for Mrs. Heath and family, but we 
put it to every feeling mind if it is not hard on the sheep. 





Tue North, it seems, is fated never to understand the South, her prin- 
ciples, her motives, or her feelings. Else how could they have perpetrated 
the absurdity of inviting officers of the late Ccnfederate army to attend their 
jubilee at Gettysburg ? What had they todo there? What object, or desire, 
or sentiment in common could unite Northern and Southern men in such a 
celebration? Were the events of the last — years but a lovers’ quarrel, 
and are both sides now eager to kiss and be friends? Do they suppose that 


Lee, Beauregard, Hampton and Early, and Sherman, Hunter, Sheridan and 
Butler, are yearning to fall on each other’s necks and melt into tears of tender- 
Ness? 
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THE French Freemasons are introducing some novelties into the ancient 
ceremonial of the fraternity. The Lodges George Washington and Archi- 
méde have dispensed with the trials of physical courage at initiations, which 
once really formidable, had become mere puerilities. The Venerable of 
Archiméde Lodge, in addressing a neophyte, remarked : — “ It was anciently 
the custom to submit the candidate who presented himself for admission, to 
proofs of physical courage, because in those times it was brute force that 
ruled and which had to be resisted; but now every well-organized society 
rests upon other foundations. It is no longer the right of force but the 
force of right which must prevail; and to this aim every mason worthy the 
name must direct his efforts.” 





THE equitable and sardonic Abraham, it will be remembered, never ceased 
to enjoy his joke while the last bonds of the Union were dissolving in blood ; 
and finally when his warfare was accomplished, he ascended from the pit of 
a theatre to the bosom of Washington, as his apotheosis is affectingly de- 
picted in the photograph. The imperial Butcher that sits in Abraham’s 
seat emulates the virtues of his sainted predecessor; and while aristocratic 
noses are being tweaked in Massachusetts, and the Hub groans inwardly at 
Oxonian insolence, and a few million of rebels sullenly nurse their wrath 
under the oppressions of an irresponsible despotism, he complacently puffs 
at the never-exhausted calumet, talks horse most knowingly, and frolics over 
his empire, to the vast delight of Jenkins and Shoddy and special artists 
attached to Journals of Civilization. 





Miss YONGE, in a recent paper on Children’s Literature, gives us a bit of 
information for which we thank her and expect our readers to thank us. 
It is that that delightful story, 7ke Swiss Family Robinson, was written by 
Joachim Heinrich Kampe, tutor to Baron Humboldt. We should be glad 
to see an edition in which the many errors due to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the tropics and their productions were rectified, but the simplicity of the 
narrative retained. 





WE note in the French papers an anecdote that would have furnished a 
phrase to De Quincey. The body of a woman had been found, pierced with 
a single deep stab, and a skilful detective was sent for to commence investi- 
gations. He looked at the wound, and scornfully remarked: “ That’s a bit 
of amateurs work!” The perpetrator was atterwards detected, and it 
proved to be his first murder. Think of the experience that had trained such 
a critic. . 





Last month, while in fancied security we were relating (New Eclectic, 
Vol. v, p. 383) the adventure of an unfortunate Frenchman whom a mischievous 
imp of the types had reduced to the plight of forgetting his “ Recollections,” 
we little dreamed that an Anglo-Saxon member of the same evil fraternity 
was even then insinuating our consanguinity with Mrs. Malaprop, by record- 
ing, as if with our approval, some remarks on the “ Material Resources and 
Typography of the Mississippi Valley” (p. 361), and at the same time endanger- 
ing our theological reputation by making us affirm that Holiness and 
Zésthetics were identical (p. 355), a heresy which in the days of good John 
Calvin might have involved us in the fate of Servetus. In our magnanimity we 
would forgive the scamp ¢hese liberties. But when in addition he accuses 
us (p. 376) of robbing a beggar of the vowel which is his by rights, and 
giving him a paltry ¢ in its stead, our forbearance fails us under the imputa- 
tion of such meanness ; and we wish the devil in his own place. 











